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Want to Be 


An Actor 
by JEAN KERR 








Save Time, Work and Money ... With the Aid of the New 


is& 
GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Over 1,000,000 Copies Already Sold 









Biggest, Most Complete 
Book of Its Kind 


1,458 Pages! 10,000 ‘‘How-to” 
Articles! 1,500 Pictures! 
64 pages of Full Colors! 


A READY! the world’s great- 


est, most comprehensive Garden 
Encyclopedia. From A to Z—here’s 
just about EVERYTHING you want 
to know about ANYTHING you want 
to grow! Plus scores of exciting “‘ex- 
tras,” including . 

. 64 pages of strikingly beautiful 















DON'T plant your 
hedges shallow. DO 
plont deep, level, and 


trim often! 
Ca » 
Summer Garden ti 


Phlox — among best | 
of border plants 
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+g lilacs love good 
f, non-acid soil in 
an open sunny lo- 
cation 


FULL COLOR pictures to inspire you 


with ideas for making your dream gar- 
Read simple grafting o J Q 


method for growing 
; me several kinds of fruit 
ea 7 from one tree! 
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; avoid Plant Disease; how to Fertilize ; how 
Editor of Ameri Home Magazt) giv ' : 
? 1 1 11 to Combat Garden 
y in simple, non-technical language, all 
a 7 yoy Pests; how to Trans- 
the facts, pictures and how-to instruc- 
} nt nai » ine 
tions you need on any gardening subject pian and Prune 
Widely Praised by Press and Public .. . These famous authorities show you how Plants—and ever so 
: : grow every variety of Plant, Shrub o1 much more! 
Almost too good to be We consider it one of f Plant, 
true! A single all-pur the best general refer 
pose volume for real ence books on horticul 
a So om Includes Latest Developments, Methods, etc. 
mark book! —Minn. State Horticul ‘ 
—N.Y. Herald Tribune tural Society y 1 get the latest tacts about the mirac s of Chemical Garden- 
rn ' ' hief Edit Seymour 
: if you are just starting ing, Modern Insecticides and Weed Killers; Plant Hormones. Chie ee ee 
A beautiful volume or have been gardening | te ; ae ee nd Fi Wild Flower ( “ae . scatters lime in prepar- 
truly an encyclopedia for for fifty years as | have Carn abou vie a een ‘eloaaie — bit cepadaibicii an ing compost heap 
all gardeners the you sure should have the at Hor new ways with Indoor Flower Arrangements and . ' 
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Aitenin Constiiutios —A.B.U., San Francisco very word ind picture up to date. Overs every .». Climate, ising 
soil and season! Fi 
Send N —Enjoy Book 10 Days FREE! 
Mail this FREE-Gift, FREE-Trial Coupon! end No Money—Enjoy Boo ays 
g Prove t rself, without cost or obligation, If not delighted, return it and owe nothing. Or 
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‘ turn b ar ine , FREE examinati copy Mail Coupon TODAY! 
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FREE GIFT Practical illustrated GARDEN FOES book is 


. _H. Wi , Inc., 47th St., N.Y.C. 36 
mine to keep as a FREE GIFT in any case t Wm. H. Wise Co., Inc., 50 W pleats 


SAVE 4 LB. SHIPPING COST. Ser $6 ($7 f Del, Ed i | Brand-New Edition of Valuable 
Pt en eer ee eee 5)! _ _ /llustrated Pest-Control Book 
- — i Yours as a Gift in Any Case! 
- 573! This is it! The new, completely up-to-date GARDEN FOES book— 
telling and showing you how to combat the pests that threaten 
" a t your garden. Complete, practical information about every type of 


insect that attacks Flowers, Vegetables, Roses, Trees, Shrubbery, 
etc. Best equipment ond methods to use. Over 125 illustrations. 
NOT $1.00 but yours FREE in any case. 


MAIL FREE-GIFT FREE-TRIAL COUPON NOW! 
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INVITING YOU TO JOIN AMERICA’S LEADING CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 








WITHOUT 





A $3.75 
VALUE, 
YOURS 


CcosT! 


Se ae, et ot 0. tess: 


@ You receive a beautiful missal (see illustration above) 
just for joining! 


You get a free book dividend worth up to $6.00 with 
each four books you buy. 


@ You save additionally with the discounts available to you 


as a member, amounting to as much as 25% on monthly 
selections. 


You receive each month without charge the attractive 
Forecast magazine announcing and describing the 
monthly selection and other new approved Catholic 
books as well. 

All books offered are regular publishers’ editions (not 
book club reprints) — colorfully jacketed, beautifully 
bound new books by such famous Catholic authors as 
Fulton J. Sheen, novelist Louis de Wohl, Thomas Merton, 
and others. 

Your only obligation is to buy four books a year from 
the hundred or more attractive titles made available 
to you. 

You can actually save up to 50% in the first year alone 
with your free enrollment gift and free book dividends, 
plus membership price-reductions. 


All books offered by The Catholic Literary Founda- 
tion are approved Catholic titles in their original 
high-quality publishers’ editions. They range greatly 
in variety from novels and biographies to saints’ 


lives and other non-fiction of current interest. 
Foundation membership is your most economical 
and convenient way of providing wholesome 
Catholic reading for the entire family! 


















il 


with enrollment in THE CATHOLIC 
LITERARY FOUNDATION 

Simulated limp leather cover; rounded 
corners; burnished red edges; five mar- 
ker ribbons; attractively boxed; superbly 
illustrated with full-color and black and 


white sketches by the well-known artist, 
J. Verlye. 


The New 


MARIAN MISSAL 


for Daily Mass 


By the Rev. Sylvester P. Juergens, S.M., S.T.D. 


You get this exceptionally beautiful Daily Missal, 
prepared by the famous “prayer book priest,” Father 
Sylvester Juergens, just for joining America’s lead- 
ing Catholic book club at this time. Printed in large, 
easy-to-read type, and arranged for easy following 
of the Mass, it provides complete Latin and English 
Masses for every day in the year, plus many special 
Masses. Additional prayers and devotions make it 
a complete prayer book as well! 


SSR SBA ST SSS SSSR SSS SS SSS RSS SSS SS 


THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION (S-3-57 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


You may enter my name as a member of The Catholic Literary 
Foundation and send me as my free enrollment gift my copy of 
The New MARIAN MISSAL for Daily Mass. | understand that my only 
obligation will be to buy four Foundation books in the next twelve- 
month period. A free book dividend will be sent to me after the pur- 
chase of every fourth book for as long as | choose to remain a 
member. 


Mr. [] 
NEE «4h piicale Wierik aie aw Sen BA Mae oa. be- Wr Nlew eee nied ae eee WlNIe eS 
Miss [] (Please print) 


I as iain chal al larva al @ Oia-@ We Acie See IOi OCW ra Set ere eae Wal ei eats 


COREE ET LOOT TERE OCCT ETE OTE under 21 


(This offer good only in U. S., its Possessions, and Canada) 
eT TT TTC rarest tt tT tT 








Christ of St. John of the Cross 





by Salvador Dali 


(The original was purchased at the 
somewhat fabulous price of $82,000) 


e 
Color Reproduction, 14” x 8”........ $3.00 
Color Reproduction, 28” x 1544”...... $12.00 
Add 75¢ to cover packing and postage. 


Color Reproduction, 14” x 8”, permanently 
treated to approximate the original; framed 
in a 1” antique silver moulding without glass. 


11.00 


Add $1.00 to cover packing and postage. 
* 


Color Reproduction, 28”x15'4”, permanently 
treated to approximate the original; framed 


in a 2” antique silver moulding without glass. 


- 


Shipped Express Collect $35.75 





FREE: Complete catalog of 
full-color art reproductions. 











Write to: 


CATHOLIC ART EDUCATION 


“The finest traditional and 
contemporary Christian art” 








140 
Full-Colored 
Illustrations 





Holy Mass 
Christian Doctrine 
Way of the Cross 
Life of Christ 
Lives of the Saints 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


No. 812/22—Black linen cloth, red edges, boxed.........ceeeece. $3.75 
No. 812/01—Black simulated leather, gold stamped, boxed.......... 5.00 
No, 812/13—Genuine leather, gold edges, gold stamped.........+.. 8.00 
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3 WHERE CATHOLIC BOOKS ARE SOLD 


HERE is the New, Handy and 
Unexcelled Manual for Catholics 
everywhere . 
plete treasury of Catholic Prayers, Informa- 
tion, Instructions and Devotions . 
before printed in one volume. Thin paper. 
928 pages. Size 4 x 6%. 


% Popular Prayers and Devotions 
% Rosary of the B.V.M. 

% New Catholic Dictionary 

% large, Easy-to-read Type 

% All Sacraments Explained 


Gloriou sly Mlustrated 


in Fu ll Color! 


By Rev: H. Hoever, S.O.Cist. 


. it is truly a com- 


- » never 
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from $6 9 5 


1 THOMAS CIRCLE, N.W., 





8th STUDENT TRAVEL PROGRAM TQ EUROPE 
by NAT'L FED. CATHOLIC COLLEGE STUDENTS - NAT'L NEWMAN CLUB. FED. 


(47 days) all-inclusive 
Urge immediate reservations for June/July sailings still available 


for details write Catholic Youth Travel Office, Room 208 








CAMP ST. JOHN’S 


A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP. Boys 6-16. 
2300 ft. alt. Sandy beach on Hunter Lake, 100 
mi. from N.Y.C. Modern buildings. Lavatory in 


each cabin. Hot showers. Artesian well. Excel- 
lent meals. Recreational, instructional activi- 
ties. Mature professional! staff. 1 counsellor for 
every 4 boys, Jesuit Chaplain. One all-inclusive 


fee. Catalog 

Robt. D. Giegengack. Yale Univ. A.A., New Haven, Conn., 
or tel. ORegon7-7007(N.Y.C.) :Valley Stream 5-1888(L.1.). 
Rev. Herbert J 


Directors: McElroy. 


2 


“ 


Robert Giegengack. 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
CATHOLIC CAMP 


TEGAWITHA = “*%#2t's,<! 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
on private lake. 
riding, dancing, 
and Senior 
grounds. 


dramatics, crafts. 
groups. Private chapel 
40th year. 

Directors: 


Mrs. James P, Lynch and Mrs. William M. Lynch 
Catalog: Camp Tegawitha, Box $S, Tobyhanna, Pa. 


806 acres 
All land sports, swimming, 
Junior 
on 
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CARDINAL STRITCH } 


Congratulations on your January story 
about Chicago’s Cardinal Stritch by Dan 
Herr. Not only was the story informatiy 
and interesting, but the layout and use of 
red on black on the lead page was super) 

Those of us who are privileged to have 
Cardinal Stritch as our spiritual shepher( 





know the reality of the hymn the choir 
sings as he enters the Cathedral—Eccy 
Sacerdos Magnus—“Behold the Great Priest.” 
lruly, he is a great priest and a real 
spiritual father to his flock. I 

RicHarDd N. Curns 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


The interesting and well-written article 
about Cardinal Stritch in the January issue 
of THe SIGN contains an 
the effect that his surname is unusual “in 
that it is not immediately recognizable as 
Irish.” 

That observation prompted one of your 
readers to consult a book which seems to by 
generally accepted as an authority in its 


° ' 
observation to | 


field. Its title is Jrish Names and Surnames. 
“Strete, Streate, Streete, Stretys, Streytis, 
Streache, Streech, Stretch, Strytch, Stritch; 


Nor. ‘de la Strete’, Old. Eng. ‘atte Strete’ 
i.e., at the street or paved (Roman) road, 
residence thereby. (The old forms 
Streache, Stretch, stand for Streets, 
monosyllabic surnames of local origin often 
adding s after the manner of patronymics, } 
as Williams, Jones, etc.) Stritch was the 
name of an old and respectable ‘| 


from 





etc... 


family in Limerick, of which city Nicholas 


Stritch was in 1427. Among. the 


mayo 


| twenty exempted from pardon by Ireton | 


Limerick in 
Thomas Stritch. There 
old name 


he took 
was Alderman 
few this 


when 
1651 
are very 

Limerick.” 


possession of 


of now in 


BALTIMORE, Mb. 


Joun J. 7 
' 
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THE SPEAR FAMILY 


How delighted we were with the brilliant 
presentation of the Spear Family in the 
January issue of THE SIGN. 

Outstanding in every way in living ry 
Catholic life, this family has been a credit 
to their own litthe community and to the 
Church throughout this county. ' 

Irene Corbally Kuhn has handled it ina} 
way. 

Congratulations both to ‘THE SicNn and to 


| the very talented artist who painted the | 


of Catholic family life in full] 
dimension. Already, its effect has been recog: | 
nized and felt in our area. 

(Rev.) Witiiam B,. O'BRIEN 
MN. ¥. 
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WALDEN, 


CUSA 
It was indeed a great pleasure to receive 
THE SIGN for January. I am sure Miss Bur 
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Sexton Quality Foods are enjoyed 
by millions of people. Established 
74 years, Sexton is America’s great- 
est food service for restaurants, 
hotels, hospitals, schools, transpor- 
tation lines. Sexton serves over 
60,000 establishments from coast to 
coast. Sexton warehouses are na- 
tion wide—insuring prompt deliv- 
eries. Treat your family to a restau- 
rant mealsoon! Ask for Sexton’sTea, 








Quality BLM EED John Sexton & Co., 
Chicago 





FOLDING CHAIRS 
WITH KNEELER 


PERFECT FOR OVERCROWDED CONDITIONS 


The CLARIN Kneeler Chair gives you dignified 
eating and kneeling equipment with practi- 
cally no additional cost to your budget. That's 
because the Kneeler Chair is actually two 
in one: 1. Fullfills seating and kneeling 
rements for religious services. 2. Serves 
regular folding chair, with the kneeler 


n the ‘‘up’’ position, for socia 


as a 


functions. 


a — 


EEE” HE ee 
; Unequalled 10 YEAR GUARANTEE! | 
\ Write for complete information 





MANUFACTURING CO 


Dept. 21, 4640 W. Harrison St. 


Chicago 44, Ill. 


ton’s “Woman to Woman” article will in- 
terest many people in the Catholic Union 
of the Sick in America. 
She did a very fine job and we are ex- 
tremely grateful to her for her help. 
LouIsE BRUNNER 
THe CatrHoLic UNION OF THE SICK IN 
AMERICA 
New York, N. Y. 


We are delighted with the presentation 
of the article on CUSA in the January is- 
sue of THe Sin. It looks quite beautiful 
in print and we are hoping for good results 
from it. You would be amazed at the re- 
sponses such articles usually bring in; I 
suppose the reason is that invalids read so 
widely, especially Catholic periodicals. . . . 

Grace M. GAVvIN 
SECRETARY TO CUSA 
New York, N. Y. 


Please thank Katherine Burton for her 
nice article—but God forgives despair. 
Mrs. PHOEBE T. O'NEILL 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


JUMPING THE GUN 


I always enjoy Tue Sicn and consider it 
America’s finest Catholic magazine. There- 
fore I hope you won't take this letter as a 
criticism, which it is not. I am sure the 
following slip has been brought to your 
attention and you found it amusing, too. 

In the January issue, Robert Cormier’s 
“First Chance” was good reading, and it is 
a shame that Dom Lupo, who illustrated 
the tale, didn’t read it or did so carelessly. 

The illustration (page 17) shows the po- 
liceman at the top of the stairs with his 
gun drawn and the caption “Kiely 
reached the top of the stairs and hesitated.” 
Yet the author tells us the officer arrived 
at the killer’s door and then “He remem- 


has 





bered suddenly, sheepishly that his pistol 
| still remained in the holster.” 

| Lr. Robert K. McLaucuiin, USAF 
| RANrouL, ILL. 

| 
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DECEMBER EDITORIAL 


Your magazine was accepted as a reli- 
' 


| gious publication; however the December 
editorial was the exact reverse of our be- 
It was the U.S.A. that 


seriously fell short of its friends. England 
| and France did what we felt was the proper 
| thing. I cannot feel free to read or 
| permit my children to read propaganda 


| liefs as Canadians. 
| 


little different from Russian. 
One is military domination, yours is 
economic, the end result the same. 


God save the Queen! 
J. PritcHarp 
WILLOWDALE, ONT., CANADA 
Your editorial in the December issue of 
Tur Sin has prompted me to write this. 
In it, you condemn Britain for her inter- 
vention in Egypt together with France. 
First, I would say that subsequent events 
have shown Nasser to be as much an agi- 
tator in the Middle East as Mr. Ben-Gurion. 
So your crocodile tears for 


Egypt are 


wasted. 





(Continued on page 77) 














JOIN 
CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN 


11,000 MILE 
PILGRIMAGE CRUISE 


Observe the first Centenary 
of the Apparitions of Our 
Lady to Bernadette Soubir- 
ous in Lourdes, 
Aboard the Greek Line’s 
beautiful T.S.S. Olympia. 
Visit: Bordeaux, La Coruna 
.--Lisbon, Gibraltar, Malaga, 
Athens, Crete, Malta, 
Palermo... Naples, Genoa, 
Cannes. 
Leaving New York, 
September 8, 1958. 
Minimum price $795. 
Make your reservations now! 
See your Travel Agent 


or contact: GREEK LINE 


10 Bridge Street, New York 1, N. Y., or 
Write to Martin B. Fallon 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


CATHOLIC TRAVEL DIVISION 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





After Colds, Flu, Virus 
You May Suffer From 


IRED BLOOD 


Feel Stronger Fast 

within 7 days...or money back! 

After a cold, flu, sore throat or virus 
you may suffer from iron deficiency 
anemia*...or, as we Call it, Tired Blood. 
To feel stronger fast take GERITOL, the high 
potency tonic that begins to strengthen 
iron-poor, Tired Blood in 24 hours. In 
just one day GERITOL iron is in your blood- 
stream carrying strength and 
energy to every part of your 
body. So after a winter ill- 
ness, if Tired Blood is your 
problem—take GERITOL 
every day. Youll feel 
stronger fast within seven 
days or your money back. 
Get GERITOL, liquid or tab- 
lets, at your drugstore now! 


GERITOL 
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\ A daily missal for Lent 
4 Easy to use number system 


> 
160 pages... pocket size 
\ Attractively bound 
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MY LENTEN MISSAL 


AND 


MY HOLY WEEK MISSAL 


New Supplement containing the 
restored order of Holy Week services 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH B. FREY, DIRECTOR 
S300 FORT HAMILTON PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 19, N. Y. 


Publishers of MY IMITATION OF CHRIST « MY DAILY PSALM BOOK - MY DAILY BREAD . MY SUNDAY MISSAL + CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL . MY WAY OF LIFE 
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The Threat of War 


HE rulers of Soviet Russia have regard for 
They have murdered 
their own citizens as wantonly as they have 


neither God nor man. 
slaughtered their hapless neighbors. They speak 
of peace, of justice, of the self-determination of 
peoples; at the U.N., at international conferences, 
and in the world’s embassies, they pose as civilized 
gentlemen. And yet we know—or should by this 
time—that they are a gang of murderers, thieves, 
and cut-throats. 

We should long ago have made up our minds 
that neither in nor out of the U.N. can you deal 
with Soviet Russia in the same way you deal with 
other nations. Take a recent example. When the 
U.N. disapproved the attack on Egypt by Britain 
and France, these great nations, at the point of 
complete victory, called off their forces and with- 
drew. When the U.N. condemned Soviet slaughter 
of Hungarians whose only crime was a love of 
liberty, the Reds thumbed their noses at the U.N. 
and world opinion and continued the slaughter. 

Where do we go from here? More talks, more 
agreements, more declarations, more denunciations 
by the U.N.? We don’t think this will do any good. 
We should save our breath for a better purpose. 
One might as well try to beguile a tiger in the 
jungle with kind words or a winning smile. 

The Red rulers have respect for only one thing, 
and that is superior military power. The only 
means at the disposal of the free world to halt the 
march of Soviet aggression is the threat to use force. 

It is perfectly stupid to tell the Reds, as we have 
so often in the past, that we will do everything to 
oppose them—short of war. That's all the go-ahead 
they need. They are given advance notice that they 
can take what they want without fighting for it. 
That’s why the Reds took over China. That's why 
they marched into South Korea. When the threat 
of U.S. military force was made, they didn’t dare 
move a finger to invade Formosa. 

Now the Reds are aiming at the Middle East, one 
of the most vital strategic areas in the world, the 
Africa. If they 
take this area, they will not only protect their own 
southern attack but will outflank 
Europe from North Africa and will cut off the vital 
oil supplies on which our European allies depend 
for economic and military strength. 

In ou 


land-bridge connecting Asia and 


border from 


Doctrine is 


opinion, the Eisenhowe1 





exactly what is needed. It states clearly and firmly 
that U. S. military forces will meet any Red ageres- 
sion in the Middle East. It puts the Reds on notice 
that they are not to take advantage of waning 
British and French power by moving in to take 
their place. If they try to do so, they will find that 
the “vacuum” has been filled by American military 
might. 

The Reds really dislike the Eisenhower Doctrine, 
a fact very much in its favor. The President gave 
them another jolt in his recent budget message 
when he referred to atomic support commands 
that are being established as part of our defense 
effort. This remark made the Reds hopping mad, 
The President didn’t spell it out for them, but they 
knew what he meant. The West has ringed Russia 
with air bases from northwest Europe, through 
West Europe, North Africa, Greece, Turkey, Iraq, 
Iran, Saudi Arabia, the Philippines, Okinawa, 
Japan, to Alaska. From any or all of these bases, 
air-borne nuclear attacks can be made on Russia 
at a moment’s notice. 
But we think 
the Russians hope so even more fervently than we 
do. We could strike a hundred blows to their one, 
and they know it. They've been bluffing us and 
we've let them get away with it, 


We hope it won't be necessary. 


HE Pope knows as well as anyone the horrors 

of modern warfare. He loves peace and prays 

for it with all his heart. But he has expressly 
declared that in certain circumstances the risk of 
war may be justly incurred and that the true 
Catholic may not refuse to do battle. 

We don’t want war any more than the Holy 
Father does. We advocate taking the best means 
available to preserve the peace. It is our opinion 
that in the present circumstances it is essential for 
peace that we should not rule out in advance the 
threat of war and that we should maintain a mili- 
tary force capable of winning a war if it does come. 
We must keep in mind that in dealing with the 
Red leaders we are dealing with men who know 
only the law of the jungle. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 





The hope of every nation lies in the soul of its people. 
That’s why the voice of Lincoln emphasized the word people 
when he spoke of government of, for, and by the people 
Maybe that’s why Almighty God 
goes directly to the people, 
when He finds the _ people’s 
leadership becoming loggy, con- 
fused, and That is 
what He did when He entered the world as a Man. He 
by-passed mighty Rome, intellectual and political cente1 
of the world at the time. He by-passed Jerusalem, religious 
center of His people’s hopes. He 
village of Bethlehem. Even there He by-passed the influen- 
tial citizens and Thus He 
His people, born of a maid of the people. He announced 
His arrival to shepherds, real representative people. And 
the message said that His coming meant joy to all the 


The People 
Are Important 


corrupt. 


went to the obscure 


was born in a Cave. came to 


people. 


} 


In modern times we have seen again God manifest His 
preference to go directly to the people. He sent His 


Blessed Mother to the children of LaSallette, to a maid at 
Lourdes, and to the three chil- 


God Works Through dren of Fatima—each time with a 


His People 


message of 
More have seen 
the Vicar of Christ by-pass direct 
appeal to the governments of nations and carry his cause 
to the peoples of the world. Thus in His Christmas mes- 
sage Of 1955 His Holiness seemed skeptical of building a 


world-wide import. 
recently, we 


bridge of peace between east and west, between both sides 
of the Iron Curtain, on the nations. He 
frankly placed his hope in the peoples of all nations as 


governments ol 


a prerequisite for establishing agreements among govern- 
ments. At the peak of the Hungarian crisis His Holiness 
made a world-wide broadcast and again it was the people 
he urged to re-form their ranks and allegiances. 

Today, a world. 
It was the changing temper of the people of Russia which 


tremendous change is sweeping the 
brought about the big zig of Khrushchev in his famous de- 
Stalinization speech of February, 1956. It was the rising 
sentiment of outraged justice in the hearts of the Polish 
people which made Gomulka and the Kremlin the 
controls oppressing the people of Poland. It is the rising 


ease 


sense of human decency which is making the opportunist 
lito respond more carefully to the demands of his people. 
\bove all it has been the people of Hungary, weary of 
slavery, weary of being sullen and cowed, weary of every 
outraged sense of human dignity, which has given an example 
More 
than anywhere else, it is in Hungary that the western 
peoples have touched again their roots and recaptured that 
which the Western world had in large part lost: the power 


of courage and hope to the contemporary world. 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


United Press 


The deep spirituality of Pope Pius XII is reflected in the 
Pontiff’s face as he bends to kiss the feet of Christ dur- 
ing a visit to the Capranica, the world’s oldest seminary 
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Where $73.6 Billion will go 


Major National Security 
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The second development was the action of the Executive 
Council of the A.F. of L.-C.1.O. in decreeing disciplinary 
action against any union official who hides behind the 
Fifth Amendment to cover up illegal or unethical actions. 
This was carried by a vote of twenty-six to one, the dissenter 
being the powerful leader of the Teamsters. Few national 
organizations have had the courage to stand up against 
a member powerful enough to threaten disruption of the 
entire movement. 

It would have been easy enough to have used legalisms 
about the Fifth Amendment. Recent debates about its use 
in regard to Communism have provided ammunition for 
any who would hold that “pleading the Fifth” is not a 
necessary indication of guilt. To the credit of the 
movement, it took the more realistic view that innocent 
persons rarely, if ever, plead fear of self-incrimination. 

We are not optimistic enough to believe that these for- 
ward steps will end the problem of corruption and autocracy 
within the union movement. Racketeering and misuse 
of power undoubtedly will make headlines for many years 
to come. After all, the combined force of organized labor 
and the states of New York and New Jersey have not yet 
cleaned up the New York waterfront. But it is heartening 
to know that the top leaders of organized labor are fighting 
for reform and housecleaning, not for inaction or the cover- 
ing up of abuses. 


labor 


When our President remarks that you do not promote the 
cause of peace merely by talking to your friends, we heartily 
agree. When, in answer to a question about the right atti- 
tude toward receiving men like 
King Saud and Tito, he declares: 
“IT am always obliged to any 
man, any head of state, who will 
come and talk to me when we 
think we have problems to be advanced,” then we hope 
he is ready to make further distinctions. 

The President’s official guests are the guests of the people 
of America. His honor is our honor. We are proud of the 
lofty moral leadership he has shown in recent critical months. 
Judging by the recent avalanche of protests which fell 
upon Washington when it was rumored Tito was coming, 
Americans will not lightly use the honor of the highest office 
in the land to confer artificial respectability upon an inter- 
national gangster. We demean ourselves and break the 
hearts of millions of oppressed people groaning in slavery 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


We Do Not Agree 
Mr. President 


Youth and old age meet as Senator Theodore 
Francis Green, 89, the oldest member of Congress, gives 
some advice to the youngest, Rep. Dingell, 30 


“Hey, how about me?” seems to be the sentiment of 


Bobby Joe as he sits with New York Welfare Commissioner 


Henry McCarthy. The kids want foster parents 


We can see the President’s point in holding conference with 
King Saud. The King represents an ancient civilization. His 
people lie at the crossroads of international, racial, religious, 
commercial, and ideological ten- 
sions. On his attitude will de- 
pend in large measure our 
friendly or hostile relationship 
with fifty million Arabs and 
three hundred million Moslems. His own people are emerging 
from a state of medieval Islamic culture. They are seeking 
adjustment in the world of tomorrow. As yet, they are un- 
tainted by the moral perversion of Communism. King Saud 
appears to be a man with whom you can talk over differ- 
ences. There is reasonable hope that we can discuss matters 
of elementary justice based on a truthful exchange of views. 


Saud Talks 


Human Language 


With Communists it is different. Not the casual Communist, 
who foolishly checked in, got burnt, and checked out of the 
Party. We mean dedicated Communists such as Tito. The 
dedicated Communist is a_per- 
vert, intellectually and morally. 
His “philosophy” is perverted. 


Communists Are 


Differen : ‘ 
out His code of conduct is perverted. 


His whole history is a record of 
perversion, imposed time and again by force and deceit on 
defenseless peoples. The recent report of the Senate Sub- 
committee on “Soviet Political Agreements and Results” 
dramatizes this perversion. Marx himself declared, “Commu- 
nism abolishes eternal truths, it abolishes all religion and 
morality.” Lenin later explained that Communists retain 
some morality. Their standard of morality is whatever helps 
the class struggle of the Proletariat. With such “morality,” 
the deliberately dedicated Communist justifies any kind of 
deceit, inhumanity, or injustice. 

With such dedicated Communists you do not discuss mat- 
ters. You simply “deal” when you have to. Maybe we have 
to deal with Tito. After all, for the privilege of peaceful 
coexistence, we will this year pay to the International Con- 
spiracy the tribute of $43,000,000,000. (60 per cent of ow 
current budget earmarked for armaments!) But granted that 
officials must, at times, deal with gangsters, that is no reason 
why the Mayor must cordially invite the chief hoodlum to 
City Hall for the plush parlor treatment. No respectable 
citizenry would stand for it. Besides, when necessary to 
deal with criminals, there are wiser ways of doing so. Let’s 
save our President for meeting with men of some degree 
of elementary honor. 
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Gilloon 
Germany’s Chancellor Adenauer, leaving an official meet- 
ing, bends to greet child. The moment was touching 


evidence of the man’s greatness and the child’s simplicity 


t Nite _ _ United Press 
Vaux, Dominican archeologist at the 


Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem, studies fragments of Dead Sea 
Scrolls, which shed new light on life in time of Christ 


Father Roland de 
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Views in Brief 


off-beat ideas about stealing. If forced to, most of the peopl 
questioned would steal from a big business firm—becaug 
it’s “powerful” or “ruthless.” About one-third 
steal from the Government—because “it would 
least.” Less than 5 per cent would prefer to steal from q 
small business owner—because he would be most lenient to 
a captured thief. We from the answers that jt 
would not take much to “force’’ them. And it is disturbing 
to see such unconcern for moral principles. 


suspec { 


The Public Life. Catholics who are engaged in politics 
cannot be satisfied simply with applying the teachings of the 
Church to their private lives; they must also apply these 
teachings to the affairs of their public lives wherever they 
can. Speaking in Switzerland on “Religion and Politics,” 
Bishop Charriere emphasized this: “It is not enough for a 
Catholic engaged in politics to lead a real Christian life 















would 
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privately. He must also promote the social reforms Sug: 


gested by the Pope and the Bishops.” 


The Continuing Evil. Professor Landis, of the University 
of California, inspected the backgrounds of 2,000 students. 
He found: if both pairs of grandparents were divorced, the 
divorce rate of the student’s parents, aunts, and uncles was 
one in two and a half marriages; if one pair of grandpar- 
ents divorced, the divorce rate for the next generation was 
less than one in four; if neither pair of grandparents di- 
vorced, the divorce rate for the next generation was one in 
seven. If divorces tend to have this influence the 
families involved for succeeding generations, we may well 
be alarmed over our high divorce rate. 


on 


Press Month Notes. Msgr. George Higgins, director of 
NCWC’s Social Action Department, has a point that Catholic 
editors should ponder. Says he: “Ow principal criticism of 
diocesan papers in the field of social action is that, by and 
large, they tend to play up important but relatively remote 
national and international releases to the neglect of social 
action developments in their own localities.” Keeping Catho- 
lics informed of papal declarations is well and good, but 
how can the laity be expected to do anything concrete about 
them unless they are also made aware of the social problems 
in their own communities? Ind another thing: Why 
is it that so much press month promotion is devoted to blam- 
ing the laity for failing to support the Catholic press? Pub- 
lishing success, we always thought, is based on two ingredi- 
ents—a good product and effective promotion. No publica- 
lion ever succeeded by nursing grudges against its readers. 
Presley by Phone. \ system called Tele-chanson is now 
the rage in Paris. Dial a number and you heat 
in the that 
given out in many U 
by mistake? 


a hit record 


same Way time and weather reports are now 


.S. cities. Imagine dialing the number 
Instead of a sweet French voice telling you, 
“Sorry, wrong number,” you hear Elvis Presley singing, “I'm 
nothin’ but a houn’ dog.” Please, Mr. Bell, can't 
happen here. 


Say it 


Ike and the South. Negro leaders are reportedly upset 
over President Eisenhower's rejection of an invitation to 
make a major speech on civil rights in the South and over 
his Attorney General’s refusal to confer about the 
bombings in Alabama and Florida. “Washington must learn,” 
commented the Rev. Martin King, “that the problems in 
Birmingham are as important as problems in Budapest.” 


recent 
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SPIRITUAL 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 


Chaplain to 1200 chaplains and 1,500,000 soldiers is Msgr. 


Ryan’s unusual job. Here is his story 


ON DEC, 1, 1928, a young lieutenant 
named Patrick Ryan reported to Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, on his first assign- 
ment as post chaplain. The late major 
General Edward (“Hardboiled Eddie’) 
King briefed the innocent recruit about 
the harsh realities of Army life but then 
added one bracing bit of advice. 

“Remember,” said the General, “what- 
ever post you’re at, you will be the spir- 
itual commander-in-chief.” 

Chaplain Ryan has remembered King 
in every Mass he has said since then, 
gratetul for the initial inspiration the 
General gave him in his respectful and 
assessment of the role of the 
Army chaplain. Today, Ryan is a pre- 
\t 
fifty-four, he is a monsignor, a major 
general, and Chief of Army Chaplains. 
Thus 


chiel” 


accurate 


eminent authority on this subject. 


he is “spiritual commander-in 
of 1,500,000 soldiers and, 
directly, boss, friend, and sparkplug of 
the Army’s 1,200 chaplains, Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish. He is also ad- 


more 


viser to General Maxwell Taylor, Army 
Chiet of Staff, on all matters religious 
and moral. 

It is safe to say there has never been 
an Army Chief of Chaplains quite like 


Ryan. He is a brisk, trim, taut, com- 
petent-looking Spartan who, though 
slightly below medium height, moves 


with the long, quick step of the infantry- 
man. There is no trace of the unsoldierly 
bearing which too often has identified 
the Army chaplain. If he did not wear 
crosses on his lapels, Ryan could pass 
for a seasoned commandant 

One former colleague recalls that Ryan 
was “always a spit-’n’-polish guy—and 
usually the best-looking officer on the 
post.” 

Ryan has the bland face of a rough 
and ready altar boy, and in the Penta- 
gon he is known as a hard-driving, ex- 
executive. But even then his 
Gaelic charm occasionally peeps through. 
\fter hours, with a brighter twinkle in 
his blue eyes and a full pipe in his teeth, 


acting 


by PAUL F. HEALY 


he presides over the famous dinners he 


gives in his house Massachussetts 


Avenue. He is a relaxed and witty host 
who is at his entertaining best when 


on 


drawing on his stock of Irish and Swed- 
ish dialect stories, culled from his early 
he cooks 
steaks 


life in Minnesota. Sometimes 
the meal himself, specializing 


and crepe suzettes. 


in 


Ryan seemingly knows, and is liked 
by, everyone who is anyone in the capi- 
tal. During his twenty-eight-year regular 
Army career, he formed friendships with 
some of the men who now run the gov- 
ernment—from President Eisenhower on 


down (Mamie still calls him ‘“Pat’”). 
But his most constant companion is 
“Duke,” the German shepherd he sal- 


vaged as a pup from the Germans in 
Italy during the war. Ryan later had 
“Duke” mustered into the “K-9” corps 
and now quips that his dog is the only 
German to have been given an honor- 
able discharge from the United States 
Army. He also insists that “Duke” dis- 


On first tour of Army bases in European command, Msgr. Ryan sits in Hitler’s chair 
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plays a sense of humor when confronted 
with stuffy officer types. 

Ryan’s experience uniquely qualified 
him to be Army Chief of Chaplains and 
his appointment to a four-year term in 
that position on May 1, 1954, had been 
regarded as inevitable. Besides being 
the ranking chaplain in point olf serv- 
had himself in 
combat areas, first as senior chaplain for 
the Phird Infantry 
North Africa, and then as senior chap- 
lain for the Fifth Italy. 

In so doing, he earned the Legion of 
Merit, the Bronze Star, the Army Com- 
mendation Ribbon, the Brazilian Medal 
of War, the Order of the Crown of 
Italy, the Italian Bronze Medal of Valor, 


and even—may St. Patrick forgive him! 


ice, he distinguished 


famous Division in 


Army in 


—the Order of the British Empire. 
While serving a couple of hitches as 
deputy Chief of Army Chaplains in 
Washington after the war, Ryan demon- 
strated a natural administrative ability 


that was unusual for a chaplain. 
Meanwhile, in June, 1947, he had 
been elevated to the rank of domestic 


prelate, with the title of right reverend 
XI, 
whom he had had many conferences dur- 
ing the war. 

Ryan has turned the trick of being 
regarded as both a “chaplain’s chaplain” 


monsignor, by Pope Pius with 


and a “soldier’s soldier.” He not only 
knows all the problems of chaplains but 
reinforce his 
knowledge with personal contacts. He 
is extremely the 


and has an excellent memory for 


travels continually to 


sensitive to individual 
names 
During the war, he once in- 
100 Fifth Army chaplains to 
the Holy Father without missing a name. 

Under Ryan, th 
of the Army has perfected its moderniza- 


and faces. 
troduced 


chaplains’ branch 


tion to the point where it has virtually 
nothing in common with what it was up 


to the second world war. There were 
many heroes among Army chaplains 
curing our early history, but their ofh- 


cial relationship with the troops was a 


vague and shifting one. In peactime, 
they were woefully inadequate to the 
needs of the men. In 1857, for example, 
67 out of 87 Army posts had no chap- 


And the 


that era were not even clergymen; some, 


lain. some ol “chaplains” of 
indeed, were cooks and retired sergeants 


with a taste for gold-bricking. 

In 1921, the chaplain was made an in- 
tegral part of the Army, but he still was 
not required to have military training— 
and he was not appreciated by all com- 
manding officers. This made the assign- 
ment a real challenge 


prepared parish priest or minister. “It 


to the utterly un- 
was root, hog, or die, in those days,” one 
that 
he was so devoid of elementary military 


veteran chaplain says. He recalls 
education when he reported at his first 


12 


post that he had to consult an Army 
stores catalogue to find out how to put 
his uniform on. 

Today, the Army chaplain receives a 
complete military orientation, more 
thorough in fact than the training given 
for chaplains in the Navy and Air Force. 
The recruit chaplain in the Army gets 
nine weeks of basic training in the Chap- 
School. After five years, 
he takes an intermediate course to add 
the finishing military touches. Ryan has 
added 


lains four or 


SIXx- 
teen weeks for those chaplains who are 


a “postgraduate” course of 
slated to become senior chaplain over a 
division, a theater, or some other major 
unit. 

Ryan’s main objective has been to 
“improve the military competence of 
chaplains, that is, to make them better 
military clergymen.” Besides promoting 
the which is Ryan’s 
heart, he believes a solid military ground- 


efhciency dear to 
ing allows a chaplain to share the prob- 
lems and the rigors of the men whose 
confidence he is trving to win. 

\s he told a class of officer graduates 
at Fort “The 
chaplain is not some effete busybody or 


Bliss, Ark., last spring: 
do-gooder: nor is he a religious recluse 
who tower. He is a 
virile, fully trained specialist who has 
a vital mission to perform and who, 


lives in an ivory 


given the opportunity to perform his 
work with command support, will be a 
valuable member of the military team.” 

Ryan adds that “a successful chaplain 
must like men, be able to get along with 
soldiers, and have the physical stamina 
to stay with them when they’re doing 
their job. But he must at the same time 
preserve his dignity. He must, in other 
with them them. 
This thing of being ‘one of the boys’ is 
a lot of 


words, be but not of 
nonsense.” 

Chaplain Walter Hale, a Baptist and 
supervisor of the chaplain training pro- 
that under Ryan _ the 
Army has achieved “the best approach to 


crams, believes 
an all-around religious program we've 
the 
Poday’s Army chaplain, in addition to 


ever had in \rmy.”’ 

saying Mass or performing other services 
of his faith, is responsible for providing 
an integrated religious program for all 
the men and their dependents on_ his 
This regular pastoral 
duties, such as counseling, hospital visits, 
guardhouse rehabilitation, etc. To give 


post. includes 


him time for this, he has long since been 
relieved of doubling in such unrelated 





PAUL F. HEALY has published many articles 
in the Saturday Evening Post, Coronet, and 
other magazines. For the past ten years, he 
has been Washington correspondent for the 


New York Daily News. 


activities as PX officer or athletic 4) 
rector. 

Can the effects of this program hg 
measured? Yes. There has been a stead 
increase in the number of soldiers who 
attend religious classes in the Army at 
well as the ordinary religious servic 
And during fiscal 1956, for example, 
total of 6,000 Army men took advantage 
of the laymen’s retreat exercises in fe. 
treat houses which the Army has set wy 
in Berchtesgaden, Seoul 
and Oiso, Japan. \ 
Too, the average commanding offices 


Germany; 


Korea; 


has come around to Ryan’s axiom that, 
military organization musi be “spiritual 
sound” in 


order to be an absolutel 


first-rate outfit. A chaplain’s success, hi 





argues, has “high military significance 
it promotes the contentment of military! 
personnel; it improves their morale; it 
fortifies them morally and thus enhance 
their efhiciency. It increases their stamina 
in the face of hardship and danger; it 
them the nameles 
that them with 
tinction and with meaninglessness.” 
Ryan points out also that a chaplain 


protects against 


anxieties threaten 


is not limited to working through th 
chain of command to Washington, and 
at the same time is protected by Arm 
regulations from having to divulge con 
fidential information, even to a militar 


court or board. 





Ryan believes that the average young 
Catholic priest makes good chaplain ma 
terial because his seminary discipline “is 
almost as good as West Point and hej 
learns to get along with men there.” 
Patrick  Philiy 
Ryan and Johanna Cassaday, whose own] 


Ryan's parents were 
parents had been Irish immigrants. Hej 
was born on Dec. 3, 1902, 


Litchfield, 


died 


on a farm nent 
His father had 
before he was born, so Mrs. Ryan 


Minnesota. 


had to become father as well as mothe 
to young “Pat.” She did the job so wel 
that she was the dominating influence ol 


PPR 3 


his life, as well as his closest companion 
until she died in 1953. Forceful, warm§ 
hearted, and witty, she had become ag 
popular and almost as well known as hei 


son, and Army circles mourned het} 
death. 

Young “Pat” made his first contact 
with spit-'n’-polish when he went (J 


Military 
Former classmates remember hit 


St. Thomas Academy in St 
Paul. 
as being near the top of his class scho-} 
lastically, but also as a prankster whos} 
gift for humor eased him out of hot 
\s an athlete, it 


“small but fast and tough as they come. 


water. 


He played shortstop on the lhaseball § 
team and guard in football. 

One summer he broadened his know 
ledge of the world by working as a bell: 
hop in Glacier Park. He took his bache: 


lor of arts degree at St. Thomas College 


is said, he wag 
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in St. Paul and followed this with four 
years at the St. Paul Seminary. He was 
ordained a priest in 1927 and assigned 
to St. Helena’s parish in Minneapolis. 
The parish duties included walking four 
miles six days a week to perform the 
chaplain’s function at the local veterans 
hospital. The spiritual opportunities in 
the military life soon beckoned him and 
on Nov. 6, 1928, he was in the regular 
Army to stay. 

Ryan’s first chaplain’s assignments 
were three months at Fort Leavenworth 
and nearly three years at the Fort Riley, 
Kansas, cavalry school. At Fort Riley, 
the young lieutenant discovered, the 
old Army hands felt that if the chaplain 
was “a pretty good Joe (meaning if he 
could ride as hard as they could) we 
might as well go to church.” Ryan, who 
on the farm as a child learned to ride 
like a commanche, volunteered for the 
regular cavalry school. He passed with 
honors and, like everyone else on the 
post, began riding horseback a minimum 
of two hours a day. Soon he was run- 
ning three classes of Catholic converts 
six nights a week. In his first year at 
Fort Riley, he gathered in a total of 40 
converts. 

Ryan filled his first overseas assign- 
ment from 1932 to 1935, as chaplain for 
the 64th Coast Artillery at Fort Shafter, 
Hawaii. He was accompanied by his 
mother, who made herself an invaluable 
adjunct to his work by baking dough- 
nuts for the lonesome soldiers, writing 
to their folks, and just being motherly. 
Then came chaplain duty at Walter 
Reed Hospital in Washington, D.C, 
(1935-39) , and, as World War II ‘began 
to shape up, appointment to the Third 
Infantry Division then at Fort 
Washington. 

The Third 


Morocco on 


Lewis, 


Division invaded French 
Nov. 8, 1942, in the first 
amphibious attack of the war, and then 
took Casablanca. As its chaplain, “Father 
Pat,” now a lieutenant colonel, was in 
the thick of things, morale. 
When the Fifth Army was activated 
under Mark Clark, Ryan was put in 
charge of its 150 chaplains. When the 
Fifth landed in swirling confusion at 
Salerno, Ryan along with the headquar- 
ters unit hit the beach ahead of the 36th 
Division and for a time it was touch 
and go whether they could hold off the 
German troops defending there. 


boosting 


The next morning there occurred an 
incident which old buddies like to tell 
on Ryan because he has become such a 
stickler for early rising and punctuality 
in the Pentagon. That night on the 
Salerno beach he had bedded down ex- 
haustedly under a tree and asked Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Carroll Newton, an en- 
gineer, to get him up early the next 


morning, which would be Sunday, so he 
could say Mass. But when Newton tried 
repeatedly to raise Ryan shortly after 
dawn, the chaplain only grunted, rolled 
over, and showed no inclination to leave 
the sack. Finally, Newton, a Protestant, 
shouted in desperation: “Come on, Pat, 
get up or I'll say Mass for you myself!” 
With that ultimatum, Ryan bounded up 
and headed for his altar like a jack- 
rabbit. 

In the fierce Italian campaign, Ryan 
liked to leave headquarters and ride up 
to the front line almost daily to see for 
himself how his chaplains were doing 
and what they needed. Once, when a 

(Continued on page 76) 


Chaplain Ryan presents Chaplain 
Ciesielski with Commendation 
Ribbon for Meritorious Service 


Pictured at Fort Monmouth, New 
Jersey, Chaplain Ryan’s foremost 
duty is offering Holy Sacrifice 
for spiritual welfare of soldiers 


Chaplain Ryan, Chaplain Donahue 
arrive at Fort Slocum for 181st 
anniversary of Army Chaplaincy 
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To be right honest about it, I hadn’t 
given any thought to this matter until 
Cole Ranger sauntered into the Farm 
Bureau office in our new air-conditioned 
courthouse. 

“Jett,” Cole said—he’s a big, good 
natured drink-ol-water who owns a lare« 
Hickory County farm as well as New 
Glenlea’s only hardware store, “Jeff,” 
he said, “if that new county agent is to 
take up where you left off, hadn’t he 
ought to know what makes this com- 
munity tick?” 

I nodded in agreement—you see, I’m 
within a few months of retirement age 
—and Cole said, “You could make quite 
a yarn of it. What old Glenlea was like 
before the lake covered it. How the 
new town was built—you could show 
him our new medical center building, 
too. You might want to tell him how 
the old town looked when it arose from 
the dead. And for a touch of romance 
—well, there’s Mary Bodell and Young 
Doc Jim, an old Glenlea-ite and a new 
Glenlea-ite.” 

Grinning, knowing he'd said all that 
Was necessary to start the wheels spin- 
ning in my head, Cole shoved to his 
feet and departed. 

Now, young Doc Jim Miller had been 
in New Glenlea several months before 
I got acquainted with him. Young Doc 
being strictly New Glenlea-ite—well, I’m 
an old-timer myself. 

Anyway, I went out to Max Harris’ 
farm to cull hens, got a bad scratch on 
my right hand and let my wife talk me 
into going to a doctor. Since Old Dox 
Tinsley was out of town that day, I 
crossed over to Young Doc’s office. 

He surprised me by saying, “Hello, 
Mr. Riley.” I hadn’t supposed that he 
knew who I was. 

Right from the start, I liked him. 
Later, when I had some flu, I went to 
him again. By spring, we were pretty 
good friends. Then one day in June, 
he came into my office, fitted his long, 
lean frame to a chair, and told me his 
troubles. 

“Guess I might as well forget my 
hopes for a county medical center,” he 











said gloomily. “The meeting last night 
turned into a bickering match. No one 
would agree to anything. Not even our 
good Dr, Vinsley.” 

In the adjoining office, Mary Bodell’s 
typewriter stopped its clatter. 

Mary had lived the first fifteen years 
ol her life in Old Glenlea. But when 
the government began to survey for the 
proposed dam, the Bodells moved away, 
and I didn’t see her again for almost 
ten years. Now, however, Mary was 
back, a graduate of the state ag college, 
and giving new life to our 4-H program 
as well as doing a bang-up job with her 
home demonstration work. 

“The trouble with this town,” Young 
Doc went on a little bitterly, “it’s part 
Old Glenlea-ite and part New Glenlea- 
ie. The old and the new don’t work 
together worth a hoot!” 

“You're not telling me anything I 
don’t know,” I said. 

“There’s too much _ bitterness, too 
much hard-feelings—”’ 

“You've got to remember,” I broke 
in a little defensively, “it’s been only 
six years since we old-timers had_ to 
give up our homes. Like Cole Ranger 
and Ray Everett and—” 

“But the government paid you for 
everything,” Young Dox interrupted. 
“And paid you very well for—” 

That was when Mary came into the 
room. She was about twenty-five then. 
She had reddish-gold hair and fine blue 
eyes and slim, straight shoulders. There 
were prettier girls than Mary, I sup- 
pose, but none who was ever neater or 
cleaner. 

“May I say something?” she said 
quietly. “Old Glenlea meant home to 
me and a lot of others, and always will. 
It meant happiness—security. It was 
church bells ringing on a quiet Sunday 
morning. Laughter and noisy games on 
warm summer evenings. The smell ol 
burning leaves on a crisp fall night. Do 
you know what I did when I first saw 
the lake?” 

Taken by surprise, Young Doc just 
sat there with his big mouth hanging 
open. 
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The old town lay at the bottom of the lake. What good were Mary’s dreams of being mai 
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“I cried,” Mary said. “I cried be “What?” | demanded, staring at her. days, Jeff. On a summer evening, folkfbyay av 
cause the old town was gone, and the “It seems that due to a shift in the ‘walking around the streets, kidding angicross | 
church where my mother and father rock formations, a fault has developed having fun. But now-a-days—" By tl 
were married. I’d always dreamed of at the south end of «he dam. They're I suppose I could have reminded hip saddle 
being married there in the old church, — going to drain the lake in order to make _ the reason folks were out walking in thal Re 
if and when— repairs.” evenings was that it was too hot to stay px-blacl 

“Let me put it another way,” she “Don’t count on it, Mary,” I said, inside the buildings. But now, up herjparbect 
said, smiling a litthe at Young Doc’s laughing at her. “The chances are they on the ‘hill, with air-conditioning anfigecidec 
contusion, “One Christmas, my Uncle won't lower the lake enough to uncover — television and—but I let it go. jisher 
Bert gave me a new doll. A beautiful the old church. Anyway, it'll be little The first glimpse we had ol (jifharge 
doll. Real hair, and eyes that closed. more than pile of rubbish.” Glenlea was the church steeple. Thehgr, Fz 
But which doll do you think I loved Smiling, she shook her head at me. the tops of the few roofless stone an(}ghings: 
better? This one, or an old rag doll “Oh, I gave up being married in the © brick buildings made their appearance was rol 
that—” old church a long, long time ago.” But And eventually, the outlines of th But 

“The old one, of course,” Young Doc somehow I knew she was only kidding — streets, the dead and twisted shade treefpave 2 
said, suddenly grinning and _ finding herself. and the foundations where the framelifooled. 
his voice. Just before noon, | dropped into — buildings and homes had stood. Hof sent 

He leaped to his feet and looked in- Fred Cooper's office. Fred’s our county “LT was right,” Fred Cooper said Mikes t 
quiringly at me. | realized then that he engineer and knows his business. little sadly. “Everything is a slimy) {rom 
and Mary had never met before. “Yep,” he said. “They've opened the — stinking mess.” were C 

“There’s -bound to be bitterness and gates and will lower the lake to about “Reminds me of those «bombed-outfNext 
hard feelings over a thing like having what we used to call low flood stage.” towns I saw over in Germany,” Young}more ¢ 
your home town put on the bottom of ‘What will the old town be like?” Doc Miller observed. were | 
a lake,” I said after the introductions I askéd. And looking down on the ruins froma bans 
were over. “That’s a sixty-four dollar question — the clean, pleasant streets of New Glenf It s 

“I suppose so,” Young Doc said. and anybody's guess,” he grinned. “In lea, you felt something clutch at you and I 

But now he wasn’t thinking too much © seven years, there shouldn't be too much — insides and. give them a twist. comm 
about the unco-operative state of affairs damage to the brick and stone build “Ol course, the bridge on the oldByith 1 
in New Glenlea. I could tell that by ings. However, the whole thing will be highway is gone.” Fred muttered. “Bufthe fo 
the way he kept looking at Mary. And a muddy, stinking mess, Jeff, or 1 don’t we could. get to the old town by boat.” fhad 1 
remembering that three’s a crowd, I know my lake beds.” However, ‘no one ventured down misty- 
said something about going out to An es ee there to plow around in all that smell “T 
son Wry’s place to look over his alfalfa ; ieee lian oan a muck. Not until a heavy rain camefshe s 
round and left them alone. “Gigi 4 ae driving out of the south one evening; bof the 

a needle in a haystack as in a girl’s ‘ . 

It was one morning in August that Racial: ; the next morning, we found what re jas lar 
Mary came to work, wearing a diamond oh LS ee ee Pee mained of the old town clean and sparfwe al 
and looking as happy as a_ three-year kling in the sun. in th 
old with a double-dip ice cream con By the time I headed homeward that It was Fathei Thomas who firs We 

“Ah. haw!” I said ‘What goes on noon for lunch, the news had gotten thought of having one last reunion ingyubb! 
here?” iround, Old Glenlea before the water closed ove of 

Smiling, she crossed over to my desk Col Ranger, who stood leaning — it again. Bwere 
and ‘held out her left hand so that I wainst the new modern front of his ‘A final. tribute to everything tha§thing 
could get a good look at the ring roomy hardware store, shook his head. once meant so much to us,” he. said,Bwhen 

“Wow!” I said “Doc really blew i little sadly “You know, Jeff,” he gazing wistfully toward the ruins of the stepp 
himself, didn’t he? When will the big said, “I've wished a thousand times I church. Jooki 
event take place?” vas back in my old store. Things wer« He probably never dreamed that any a 

“If you mean the wedding, we're not pretty good, then. Nothing much to «hing would come of his remark. Hef] sa 
sure.” She went over to the window worry about. A man didn’t have to was just remembering that his little, oldgoin, 
and stood frowning out at the lake work himself to death to make both church used to be full of friendly folks Bfor t 
“You see, Jim’s undecided about staying ends meet.” on Sunday mornings and that his fine§ M 
here. And if he moves, that means I wondered just how far back he was new church always seemed kind ol Jstoor 
starting all over again. So—”’ remembering. Maybe to the time his empty and cold. But Father Thomas} T| 

“How come he’s undecided about dad had run the store and Cole hadn't idea caught on like fire in a hay barn, day 
staying here?” had much responsibility. But IT went and a bunch of us old-timers got tofook 

“IT guess he thinks New Glenlea will on about my business. gether in Cole Ranger's store to tak@kind 
never be much of a town. Too many When I stopped at the drug store to — things over. had 
cross-currents, he says. Too many peo- get some ice cream to take home, Ray “It was Father Thomas who thought#wou 
ple pulling against each other.” Everett was behind his shiny chrome of it,” Cole said. “So I move we pug CG 

She was watching the breeze rippling soda bar. him in charge of this reunion.” to t 
the surface of the lake. There was a “Remember my old store, Jeff?” he To this everyone agreed at once. didi 
little unhappy slump to her shoulders, asked, a wistful expression in his eyes. Looking pleased, Father Thomas got fto ( 
and somehow I knew that she was “Never have been able to get used to’ to his feet. “Fred,” he began, “sinc Brisir 
thinking of the old town where life this one.” you're an engineer, how about youl) “| 
hadn’t seemed so complicated. And, “Maybe you miss the cockroaches,” I forming & safety crew? A stre 
maybe, remembering girlhood dreams. kidded. “And you, Dr. Tinsley, perhaps youd— “ 

But suddenly she turned to me, and He scowled at me, then chuckled. head a clean-up and health committee. §they 
said, “Have you heard the news? Forgot about those darned cockroaches. Cole Ranger, you'll be in charge of the ito ; 
[hey’re going to empty the lake.” But no matter, those were the good old road gang. You'll clear the old high § | 
16 
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vay and lay a temporary footbridge 
B cross Hickory Creek.” 

py then, Father Thomas was in the 
saddle and riding at a gallop. He put 
a] Reeding. our local garage man and 
blacksmith, in charge of coffee and 
Bharbecued beef, two items of food we'd 
Wecided to furnish. John Kimble, pub- 
jisher of the Glenlea Sun, was put in 
charge of publicity and invitations. Yes, 
isir, Father Thomas really organized 
things; in less than a week, the ball 


carance Bwas rolling like an avalanche. 


ol th 


But if we old-timers thought we could 


de treeffave all the fun to ourselves, we got 


€ frame—ifooled. 1 
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said 


| Slimy}{rom the 


ibed-our 


~ Young 
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w Gle 
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the old 
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dow 
t smell 
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streak 
lof sentiment in his make-up, whether he 
likes to admit it or not. Anyway, almost 
the 
bvere damoring to get in on the reunion. 
Next thing we knew, folks who had 
more or less ignored each other for years 
were working side by side and getting 


Luess everyone has a 


beginning, newcomers 
> 5 


a bang out of it. 

It so happened that Young Doc Jim 
and I were put on Fred Cooper’s safety 
committee. One day, Mary Bodell went 
with us into Old Glenlea. We came to 
the foundation of the house where Mary 
had lived, and she stood looking at it, 
misty-eyed but smiling. 

“I guess it wasn’t much of a house,” 





she said, studying the shape and size 
of the tumbled foundation. “Not nearly 
as large as I remember it, anyway. And 


ud sparfwe always had trouble with the sewer 


10 — firs 


nion ingrubble. 


in this lower end of town.” 
We went on, climbing past piles of 


We came to the old church. 


ed ove BOf course, the roof was gone. And there 


no that 
1e said 
s of the 
lat any 
rk. H 


= no windows or doors, and every- 
thing movable had been taken 
when the building was abandoned. We 


stepped into the doorway 


away 
and_ stood 
looking at the emptiness. 

“The walls are still perfectly solid,” 


] said, breaking the silence. ‘We're 


tle, oldiigoing to clean things up and come here 
ly folksBfor the closing event of the reunion.” 
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Mary didn’t say anything. She just 
stood there, smiling sadly. . 
The reunion was set for the last Sun- 
day in October. That morning as I 
looked down at the old town, I had 
kind of a choked-up feeling. The dam 
had been repaired, the gates closed. It 
wouldn’t be long now. 

Cole Ranger came along and stopped 
to talk. 
didn’t wait another week to say good-by 
to Old Glenlea,” he said. “The water's 
rising fast.” 


“Guess it’s a good thing we 


“I know,” I said. “Some of the lower 
streets are already under.” 

“Guess I'd 
there,” he said. “People are beginning 
to arrive.” 


better be getting down 


Long before noon, the Main Street of 








New Glenlea was parked full of cars 
from everywhere, and the old highway 
and the temporary footbridge seemed 
crowded with people coming and going. 

At noon, folks lined up for the barbe- 
cued meat coffee. Lunches 
out on the crooked, narrow 
Folks ate and talked of the old 
days and went about from group to 
and calling to each 
other and shaking hands with people 
whom they hadn’t seen in years. Yet, all 


and were 
spread 
streets. 


group, laughing 


along, there was a certain feeling of 
sadness mixed with the festivities. 
Maybe, because everyone knew that 
within a few hours would come _ the 


last parting. 

There were probably a hundred of 
us who stayed for the final services in 
the old church. And as darkness swept 
down into the valley, candles 
lighted stuck and 
cracks and on stone ledges. 

“Just look!” Mary whispered to me. 
“Did you ever see anything quite so 
beautiful?” 

It was a beautiful sight. The dying 
glow of the sky; the brightening of stars 


were 


and here there in 


overhead. The candles burning almost 
without a flicker, for the night was as 


still as death. It was worth staying to 





@ The best way to make your 
dreams come true is to wake up.— 
J. M. Power 








see, all right. And a breathless hush 
had settled the old 
broken only by the soft gurgling sounds 


made by the rising water. 


now over town, 


We began by singing some of the old 
hymns. Then Father talked 
to us in his quiet, gentle way about 
friendship and brotherly love and God. 

But he didn’t talk very long, for time 
Was running out on us. The moment 
he had finished, Fred Cooper stepped 
up front 
to start ripping up the footbridge in a 
few minutes.” 


Thomas 


and said, ‘Folks, we're going 


“We've hung lanterns along South 
Street,” Cole Ranger added. ‘That's 
the best route to the old highway.” 

Evervone left after that. They left 
hurriedly, but quietly. However, some 


of us had to stay to gather up the lan- 
terns and to make sure that no one was 
accidentaly left 

There were about a half-dozen of us. 
While we stood there in the old church. 
hushed and the 
sodell. who had 


behind. 


silent, from out of 


shadows stepped Mary 


stayed behind with Young Doc Jim 
and the safety crew. 

Slowly she turned and smiled at Jim. 
He didn’t hesitate a second. He 
crossed over to her, and they walked 


unhurriedly down to the front of the 
old church, hand in hand. 

Of course, Mary’s girlhood dream of 
someday the 
church where her dad and mother had 
been married couldn’t come true. She 
had to settle for this moment of having 
Jim by her side and making believe. 
But you could tell by the shine of her 
eyes that this moment of make-believe 
was something she’d remember always. 


being married in same 


As for Jim, not being one to pass up 
an opportunity like this, he took 
in his arms and kissed her. 
“Well, folks,” Cole said, breaking the 
silence, ‘“‘we’d better get g¢ 
We went up the 
lanterns, not saying much but listening 


her 


ing. 
out and gathered 
all the time to the waves lapping against 
the the buildings. In 
the could hear the road 
eang tearing away the footbridge. Our 
work finished, we 


foundations of 


distance, we 


went down to where 


we'd left the boats—the site of Cal 
Reeding’s old blacksmith shop. 
“It’s been quite a day,” Cole said, 


glancing back at the yellow candle light 
coming from the old church. 

OFf course, at that 
too close to the day to realize just how 
important a day it would be in the lives 


moment, we were 


of all Glenlea-ites, both old and new. 

Yep, this is the story I'm going to 
tell to the new man when he comes to 
take my place here in the Farm Bureau 
Office. Also, I'll tell what Cole 
Ranger and some others said the day 
after the reunion. 


him 


Cole 


store 


“Funny thing,” said, “when I 
went into my old building down 
there and saw how small and 
it had been, I kind of lost 
ing for those good old days.” 


“I felt the Ray 
spoke up. “Fact is, new 


unhandy 


hanker- 


my 


same way,” Everett 


my drugstore 
looked. mighty good this morning.” 
Doc 


good town 


“No two wavs about it,” Tinsley 


said, ‘“we’ve got us a right 
there’s always room 


Eh, Time Like a 


center building?” 


up here. Of course, 
for improvement. 
county medical 
Young Doc Jim didn’t say anything. 


Didn’t have to 


Heads were nodding 
up and down all over the room. And it 
wasn’t long after this that Jim and 
Mary were married by Father Thomas 
in the new church. Got a couple boys 
now—wild horses couldn’t drag Jim 
and his family away from New Glenlea. 

As soon as I've finished telling alk 
this to our new county agent, I'll sug- 


to him to be to go to church 


Sunday 


gest sure 


early mornings il wants 
that, 
and 


be st 


on he 
to get himself \fter 
I'll shake his hands, wish him luck, 
the 


job in the best town in the state!” and 


a good seat 


you ve got 


say, “Young man, 


turn the office over with no regrets. 
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F we think of Chic ago as beef and of 
Detroit as automobiles, we must 
think of Ireland’s capital in terms of 

invoices and ledgers. Dublin has its share 
ol industries (including the famous 
Guinness Brewery), but it is far from 
being a lunch-pail and assembly-line city, 
and there is no pall of smoke on its 
coat-ol-arms. 


It has been called Ireland’s main 


street, and the description is apt cnough. 
Here are the attorneys and civil servants, 
the wholesalers and distributors, the 
exits and the entrances. Cattle sail from 
its quays to feed: industrial Britain, and 
petrol is unloaded for Moycullen and 
Ballyjamesdull. It is largely a city of 
clerks peopl who carn a living by mak- 
ing black marks on white paper and 
keeping tab on all manner ot things, 
from teachers’ salaries to income tax 
and from loan repayments to coal im- 
ports; a middle-class city (as I use the 
term here it shades up trom the better- 
paid workers to Commercial travelers and 
bank officials), where the great bulk of 
the inhabitants a 


cas tree from hunger 
as from supertax. The norm is every- 
where, and the suburbs run to type. 
And on the northern fringe of this 
ancient and lovely city (it was called 
Baile Atha Cliath—the Town of the 
Ford of the Hurdles—away back in the 
tenth century, when the marauding 
Danes took a fancy to it), but within a 
fourpenny bus run of the center, live 
Peter O'Neill, his wile Eileen, and their 


five children. ‘The roll runs as follows: 
Leo, hinetech; ( irmel, seventeen; 
Kileen, fifteen; Moira, eleven; and 
Lommy—the altar-boy—a noisy and 


solid ten. 

\ typical Dublin family this, and a 
typical Trish family, too; so typical that 
when [ announced my errand I had to 
do a bit of coaxine. “What I want, 
Peter,” I said, “is to introduce this fine 
family of yours to the readers of an 
American Catholic magazine.” But I 
had to say a good deal more before 
Peter gave his Imprimatuy and Eileen 
added her Nihil Obstat. For a tend 


ency to reticence is part of our island 
story, and we are only a few evenera 
tions away from the black days ol land 


lordism, when even so slight a sign of 
prosperity as a fresh coat of lime on 
the byre meant an increase in the rent 
We breathe more freely nowadays, but 
our instinct is still to turn our backs 
when we take out our purses, and though 
we open up readily enough on most 
other subjects and have inherited a 
colorful fluency, we are slow to discuss 
our own domestic aflairs. 

I started by getting the bean-a-tighe 
(woman of the house) to give me an 
inventory of her Kinedom. “It’s not a 


bad house as houses go,” she said. (In spare, gray-haired man is Peter, and 


Ireland it is bad manners to enthuse there is a light in his eye. His gray hairs 
about your own.) “A good kitchen and = came a little before their time—by 
two sitting rooms downstairs, three bed more ol this presently. Peter is in the 
rooms upstairs, gardens back and front, middle fifties now, and he has been q 
and a garage. It’s a compact, workable Corporation clerk for close on forty 
little house.” years, 
(Here, incidentally, we have a fai “What did the house cost you?” | 
picture of the average Dublin working — asked. 
and middle-class family house. There ‘It cost me £1400 twelve years ago~ 
are differences in size and price, ma we changed from a house down the road 
turally, but three or four bedrooms is because Eileen wanted a kitchen instead 
the usual run.) of that modern horror, the kitchenette 
Then | turned to Peter himself. A but it would be worth a couple of 





Carmel helps her mother, while Mr. O’Neill spades his cabbages. 
Mrs. O'Neill says her husband is hardly ever out of the garden 


This is the story of the O’Neills. It is 
also the story of a place and a people and the story 


of ancient dogmas and living traditions 


by John D. Sheridan 


PHOTOS BY KEVIN J. MAC MANUS 
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thousand at today’s prices. I didn’t pay 
cash, of course. I put down a deposit of 
the 
wilding society. Repayments of princi- 
pal and interest worked out at about 
b fifty shillings a week for 


co) and borrowed rest from a 


a long-term 
Joan.” 

(Facilities for house purchase in 
Dublin, and in Ireland generally, are 
sod. Building grants are given to en- 
courage tenant-purchase, and loans are 
readily available from local authorities 
and from building societies. Twenty 
years ago, the interest rate was 414, per 
these days of 


cent, but in dear money 


it has risen to 6 per cent.) 


‘How did the repayments compare 
with your weekly earnings twelve years 
ago?” ] asked. 


Peter did a quick mental calculation. 

“Roughly, the repayments worked out 
gmewhere between a fourth and a fifth 
of my salary u 

“You 


course?” 


are earning more now, of 
The question mark was a tiny 
one, and Peter dodged it by saying “Oh, 
yes.” But the subterfuge was apparent 
rather than real, for I knew—and Peter 
knew that I knew—that 
the £900-£1100 range. 
did not care to go. 


are a reticent people.) 


his salary is in 
than that I 
(As I have said, we 


Close1 





“How does your present salary rate as 
| aliving wage?” I went on. This was the 


housewife’s cue, and she rose to it like 
a sea-fresh salmon to a fly. 

“Peter has a good job,” she said, “but 
living costs have more than kept pace 
with his increases over the years. Most 
of our money food, clothes, 


Fi > 
goes on 


house repayments, rates, and summer 
holidays. ‘There is precious little margin 
for saving.” 

“If you could put a tune to that,” put 
in Peter, “every housewife in the world 
would join in the chorus.” 

“Oh, I know that it’s an occupational 
grumble with women everywhere,” she 
smiled, based solid facts. 
We all find it harder to make the money 
But thank God 


things have been a good deal easier fon 


“but it is on 


stretch in these times. 


us since Leo and Carmel started earn- 
ing,” 

Leo, a scholarly lad, who is tall and 
who will be taller, is a junior civil serv- 
ant £300 a and 
Carmel earns three pounds ten shillings 
a week as a typist. Leo, like his father 


before him, is a Christian Brothers’ boy. 


with a salary of year, 


Carmel was educated at the Holy Faith 
Convent School, where her sister Eileen 
is still a pupil. Tommy and Moira are 


“national” school. 
Ireland, 


the teachers being paid by the State, 


it the primary o1 


Primary education is free in 


which also provides two-thirds or mor¢ 


of building costs. But the schools are 


parish property and are managed by 


the parish priests, who appoint the teach 


ers—sub ject to a State veto as regards 


qualifications. 


Secondary education costs from 


twenty to thirty-five pounds a year fo1 
day pupils. Secondary teachers receive 
a basic salary from the school and in 
cremental salary from the State. The 


vast majority of the schools are in charg« 


of religious communities, which pay 
their own building and upkeep costs, 
but receive an annual per capita State 
grant. 

“What does it feel like to have two 
of your children reared and able to 
fend for themselves?” I asked after a 
while. 

“The money is more than useful,” 


said Eileen O'Neill. “‘It’s 
to have them in good jobs, 


a great blessing 
and a doublk 
blessing to have them at home. God has 
been very ood to us.” 


“You wouldn’t like to see them emi- 
grate?” 

“IT wouldn't,” said Peter, and his 
quietness carried conviction. “I want to 
see them grow up around me in the kind 
of Ireland that we fought to establish 
in the old days—‘self-reliant, self-sup 
porting, self-respecting,” as Davis said.” 


“You were in the Movement yourself, 
Peter?” 


(We are given to these euphemisms in 


Tea time: Tommy, ten, and Moira, eleven; Mr. and Mrs. O'Neill; Eileen and Carmel, fifteen- and seventeen-years old 
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Ireland. The fight lor independence is 
referred to as Lrouble” or “the 
second World War 


Emereency.’’) 


“the 


and the 


Movement, 
“the 


He nodded, with a laraway look in his 


Was 


eyes. “IT saw my share of fighting, and I 
was on hunger strike for twenty days 
back in 1921.” 


He left it at that, this quiet man with 


the solt 


voice and the gray, humorous 
eyes, but I knew that he could have 
talked tll the cows came home about 
the days of street ambushes and flying 
columns, of bullets and battles and 
burnings, of the. trish Republican Army 
ind the Black and Tans. 

‘Did your huneer strike leave any 
permanent ill effects?” 

‘Indeed it did—my stomach was bad 
for years alterward, and it still gives 
me an odd oul’ dart. But I keep to a 
strict diet, and my general health ts 


erand now, thank God.” 


Dublin is full of men like Peter 
O'Neill, of quiet men who grow then 
roses and catch the nine o'clock bus, 
ind) remember — stirring times. The 
burned buildings have been replaced, 
md the dead are at rest in their quiet 
eraves, but the scars are still in’ men’s 
minds. 


“How do vou spend 
I asked Peter. 


“Rearing a family a 


your spare tim 
ounts for a 200d 
leal of it,” he said. “But L play a game 
ot cards on Sunday nights—Solo o1 Spou 


Fifteen, mostly—go to the pictures once 
week or so. get an occasional round of 
eolf in the summer time, and do a lit 


tle in the garden.” 


“*A little’ is good!” laughed his wife. 
Sure he’s hardly ever out of the gar- 
den except on Sundays, and only the 


third commandment 
He 


in vegetables most of the vear. 


Keeps him out of it 


then. has green fingers, and he keeps 


“You don’t us nned vegetables? 


‘Tinned peas once in a while, but 


else. we 


tin opener has a 


everything erow or buy. Our 


quiet time of it.’ 


I 


“How ibout ther amusements, 
Peter? You haven't a car?” 

“We could have had one, I suppose,” 
said Peter, “for many a one runs a Cat 
on less than comes in to this house. 
When I have a few pounds to spare I 


like to put it by against contingencies— 


hospital fees and the like, It’s a tradi- 
tion in this country to keep a_ little 
iside ‘against the day of the sore leg,’ 
is the saying goes. But like many an 
other tradition it’s weakening a little. 
Half the people who buy cars nowadays 
do it to be as good as the neighbors 


and ‘keep up with the Mulligans,’” 
“Have you much need for a car?” 
“Divil the much. In Dublin a 


more of a luxury than a 


Car IS 


necessity. But 
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the children are always urging me to get 


one, and IL suppose | won't be able to 


hold out for ever.” 


“LT suppose they want television too?” 


Over my dead body. First, the sets 
cost too much. Second, they're ater 
rible distraction in a house where chil- 


dren have to do their school homework. 
no television service i 
that all 


come from Eneland—and even as things 


Third, we have 


this country, so the programs 


ire, far too many of our amuscments 


are imported. Our national cultural in- 
teerity is being threatened.” 

“And what do vou say to all this, Mrs. 
O'Neill?” 

“For once [ agree with the man-of-the- 
house.” 

“And how about yourself—how do you 


spend your spare time?” 


“Spare time, how are you!”’ she said 

Most davs [ scarcely have time to 
less myself. But | go to the pictures 
every ‘Tuesday just to relax and take 
my mind off domestic worries.” 

Peter lit a cigarette and looked 


thoughtlully alter the first pull of smoke. 
“Her latest diversion is learning Span- 


ish,” he said innocently. “She must do 
something to pass the time.’”” “Don't 
mind that fellow.” she laughed. “When 
I was in Lourdes this summer I crossed 


the border into Spain ind spent a lew 
San I liked Spain 
and the Spaniards so well—a fine Catho- 
Catholic country 
that I made up my mind to go back 


days in Sebastian. 


lic people and a fine 


again some time before I die. And so 
when I came home I started to take 
Spanish lessons at the Berlitz School in 
October. But the craze didn’t last very 
long, and I gave up alter a couple of 
months—I just hadn't time for any 


serious study. Running this house sin- 
vlehanded is no easy job, | can tell vou.” 

Sinelehanded!” said Peter. 

“Oh, they all bit—I'll 
that for them—and the girls are a ereat 
help, but I still have my hands full. I 
scarcely have the breakfast things washed 


the 


do their say 


ind beds made when the three 


dinner, and 
not right started when the Dad 


youngest are home for 
they're 
nd the two eldest are in. 
They 
Yes. 
ind they don’t have more than twenty- 
five the but it’s 


heaper than eating out, and they get a 


all come home to dinner?” 


It’s a bit of a rush, of course, 


minutes in house, 


better dinner.” 


“You don’t have hired domestic 


i¢ lp? 


“Only the lucky folk have these days 
When I was first married you could get 
an indoor maid for as little as ten shi. 
lings a week. Now a charwoman Charges 
that for a morning’s work—if you are 
lucky cnough to get one. The girly who 
used to 20 to domestic SETVICE are all 
working in lactories nowadays—that of 
acting as ‘clippies’ on buses in Londo; 
aad Birmingham.” 

“Times have changed in the kitchen 
then?” 

“Indeed they have. Irish kitchens have 
mechanized. Washing 


novelty ten 


been machines 
Now 


they’re a necessity. And more and more 


were a years ago. 
lridges are being bought because women 
want to buy food in bulk and cut down 
the number of shopping expeditions,” 

“Now you have. started something,” 
laughed Peter. “If you get her going on 
shopping and prices. she'll talk till 
Tibbs’ Eve.” 

The 
bristle. 

“And why not? Maybe if you had to 
huy the groceries you'd talk too! Prices 


woman of the house pretended to 


are a constant worry, a regular heart. 
ache. Meat is four shillings a pound or 


thereabouts, and bacon dearer still, 








Carmel makes last-minute prepara- 
tions for an evening out under the critid 
eye of eleven-year-old Moira 
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Milk is sixpence a pint and eggs six 
shillings a dozen. Running a_ home 


these days calls for careful budgeting, | 
can tell you, and bacon-and-eggs is a 
millionaire’s breakfast. Clothes and foot- 
wear, too, COSt a pretty penny—especially 
for growing children.” 

“And also for grown children,” put 
in Peter, with the air of a man nursing 
, wound. “My last suit cost eighteen 
guineas. God be with the old days when 
you could get a wearable suit for fifty 
shillings! The suit I was married in cost 
five pounds ten—and Con- 
frmation suit cost more than that.” 

J had an opening there, but I didn’t 
follow it up by asking any questions 
about religion. ‘To ask a family like 
the O’Neills if they all go to their du- 
lies regularly would be like asking them 
if they daily and breakfast 
most mornings. They would either take 


TPommy’s 


wash have 
itas a silly joke or hand you your hat. 

I didn’t ask about religion, and I had 
to, for it all out 
for that matter I could 
have guessed it from the very atmosphere 
of the home. All the things that matter 
ae here: weekly Communion, weekday 


no need came inci- 


lentally—and 


Mass in spurts, sodality membership, the 





















enclosed 
Lady’s 


and annual 


nightly 
retreats. Carmel sings in Our 
Choir, Tommy serves Mass in Corpus 


Rosary, 


Christi Church, and Leo is saving up to 
go to Lourdes next summer. It doesn’t 
add up to heroic sanctity, perhaps, but 
it does add the Cathol- 
that well the 
course: and it is the sort of Catholicism 


up to sort of 


icism wears and stays 
that is the very air that Dublin breathes, 
for the O’Neills are a typical Irish fam- 
ily rather than a model one. 

“I am sure that 
would like to know 


ihe young people,” I said. “How do they 


\merican readers 


something about 
amuse themselves?” 

“They have dozens of interests,” said 
Mrs. O'Neill, the 


cnough for them—tennis and swimming 


“and day isn’t long 
in the summer, the pictures once in a 
while, and an occasional dance—mostly 
in the local tennis club. Leo is doing 
evening lectures at the university and is 
keen on photography, and Carmel has 
her work.” 


“And the piano?” 


chon 


“We hear it once in a while—though 
the radiogram is a formidable competi- 
tor. And we have parties and musical 


evenings, of course—we believe in mak- 


Top left: Photographer Leo tries 
a close-up of his sister Eileen 





Dublin, 


time at 


ing our own amusements. In 
young people spend a lot of 
home and in the homes of their friends.” 

“And what the chil- 


dren?” 


about youngel 
“If you had to scrub Tommy’s knees 
could 
birdnesting, 


you easily his tastes—foot 
ball, mud 
and scratches. Eileen plays hockey, and 
Moira has her dolls and hei 


her street games.” 


guess 


anything with 


books and 


“Do you worry about them when 
they are out of your sight?” 
“What mother doesn’t? But I don't 


worry unduly. Dublin is a good place 


to rear children in. I know, because I 


grew up in it myself. It has changed 
much since my young days, but not in 
the things that really matter.” 

I knew well what she meant. Dublin 
is a big city, but it lacks the vices of 


most big cities; and what keeps its peo 
ple right 
them now) 


half-a-million oi 
All this 
may sound a little smug and _pietistic, 
but I make no apology for it: it is 


(more than 


is the orTract of God. 


not 
so much part of the picture as the key 
to the picture. I have been writing about 
a family, but I have 
about a place and a people; 


been writing also 


and if vou 


Young Tommy helps his big 
sister Eileen get her bicycle in shape 
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ANNUNCIATION 


Our Lady walked at early dawn 

in rose-flushed morning air: 

the blossoms that her blue robe touched 
longed to be as fair. 


She felt the cool wet of the deu 
upon her sandalled feet; 

the perfume of the blossoms wished 
to be as sweet. 


Our: Lady felt the radiance 
pouring on the land 

before she heard the silver voice 
or saw the Angel stand; 


{ind then he knelt and bowed his head: 
“Hail, Mary, full of grace! 

the Lord is with thee. .” Holiness 

fell upon that place. 


Our Lady walked, remembering 

the message he had given; 

with reverence and awe, she thought, 
“Tam beloved of heaven!” 


THINK OF THE LONELINESS 
by WILLIAM V. STONE 


When like a star amid the temple’s gloom 

You rose and shone, and all the old and wise 

Sat there amazed to see things with Your eyes, 
Your Father stood beside you in the room. 

ind when You called the dead forth from the tomb, 
Or saw the maimed leap up and go their way 

Or sent the lepers to the priests’ dismay, 

You knew celestial friendliness, touched home. 


Then who shall think the loneliness You owned 
On Olivet, in Pilate’s judgment hall, 

Along the crooked streets—the hour You moaned, 
Turning away from vinegar and gall; 

When You looked up with pitiful eyes and groaned, 
And had no answer from the skies at all? 


LAETARE 
by PVT. HERBERT J. PLUMMER 


Hell-Heaven darer, green cool sheath of mystic pine 
Alone, swept as cherubim with Oneness; 
Send wind to sway it comely 
Open clouds for seething nurture, 
Join sun with all its splendor. 


Sun-splendid flame, white hot amorous of all 
Give, give to even green: 
Crackle havoc in bristle cluster, 
Embrace moist trunk so lightly, 
Delicately 


Until with snaredrum frenzy 
Quick tremble-tumble into sleep. 


Find it cool. 


Dare to lift a single scattered ember 
And feel it, steel gone, dwindle 

To soft gray dust— 

Gentle dissolution. 
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want to understand that people anj 
know something of the kind of life the 
lead, you must think not just of moder 
material comforts—or the lack of them- 
but of ancient dogmas and unchanging 
traditions. Saint Patrick came to I. 
land in the fifth century, and fifteey 
hundred vears is a long, long time, 

The “Vanishing Irish” have been mud 
in the news recently, and it is time tha 
the picture was brought back into focus 
Emigration is a problem, but it is als 
the answer to a problem that will b 
solved more satisfactorily when we ge 
our economy into better trim and tak 
from the good earth all that it could 
vield us. And though Birmingham and 
Brooklyn draw our young folk, ther 
are many who prefer to spend their lives 
in the state that Peter O'Neill and men 
like him helped to establish. 

We are an ancient people, but a 
young state—for we have been in busi- 
ness for ourselves only a little over thirty 
vears. And, make no mistake about it 
we are not vanishing—no matter what 
the alarmists sav. Some of our voung 
people are going (and our young peopl 
have been going ever since Black ‘47) 
but more are staving, and it is in thes 
that we put our trust, in boys and girls 
like those Peter and Eileen O'Neill ar 





rearing in their comtortable house on 
the outskirts of Dublin. And the voung 
people who go are not lost, lor we can 
say this of them at least—that they bring 
with them across the sea the traditions 
and the heritage that the emigrants of 
old carried with them in the davs wher 
we helped to people empty continents 
and gave bishops to half the world. 

We have made great strides in thirty 
years, and our standards of living have 
improved enormously, not only in Dub 
lin but in the rural districts, where ele 
tricity pylons are everywhere and the oil 
lamp is a thing of the past. Perhaps in- 
deed we have been a little too ambitious 
and have moved a little too quickly, tor 
our imports exceed our exports and the 
deficit has reached frightening propot 
tions in these last years. But we are not 
despondent about our teething troubles 
and we are confident that the children of 
men like Peter O'Neill will tackle eco 
nomic problems of today as resolutely 
as their fathers tackled political and na- 
tional problems of yesterday. 

When I was leaving the O’Neills, Peter 
gave me a bunch of bronze chrysanthe 
mums from his garden, and the woman 
of the house said Beannacht De leai- 
“May the blessing of God go with you.” 
It is an old prayer, and a lovely one, 
and I could not help thinking as | 
closed the gate behind me that I was 
bearing away a blessing from a_houst 
that has more than its share of them. 
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The Teen-agers 


of 


recent 


still controls the attention and cash 


almost half this country’s teen-ager’s, according to a 


Hollywood spare 


survey. Though TV has made its impress on youth, the 
movie house remains the greater attraction. What they 
the 
ol graver importance than 
industry realize. 

Baby Doll may disgust, the mature mind, but the 


react to it is a 
the 


see On screen and how they matte? 


many in motion picture 
seem to 
teen- 
ager, still in the formative stage, impressionable, 
mesmerized by what he 
being affected by it. 

Most movies produced today are mad¢ 
audience in 


and perhaps 
sees on the screen, cannot help 


the 
It is the rare picture which is slanted 
for, or even considers, the over-thirty age 
exceptional movie which can entice t 
the neighborhood theater. 


with young 
mind. 
group, and it is the 
“older folk’ to 
state of affairs, 
it is all the more unfortunate when you consider the type 


ol material being tossed up for teen-ager attention and 


10se 


\n unhappy 


ihe personality types being exploited to interest them. 


parent or teacher would like to confront every day. 
younger set. 


ipplaud. A young girl rather scornfully told us the other 





James Dean may have been a promising young’ actor, 
but he was hardly the sort of personality the average 
Nor 
is Elvis Presley exactly the model of deportment for the 
Yet these types have been successfully publi- 
zed and built up for the high school crowd to ape or 


STAGE 
AND 
SCREE! 


by Jerry Cotter 


eesaae 


Rock Hudson is startled by a tragic sight on strafed Korean air field in “Battle Hymn” 


“kid stuff. 


television!” 


It’s 
The 


suggestiveness, 


day that a certain “B” movie just 


no worse than lots of things you see 


was 
on 


picture in question was one long stretch of 


interrupted for a sequence of “realistic” violence. It was 
crude and bawdy, vet a high-school girl relegated it to the 
category of “kid stuff." How far have we come, and where 
are we headed? 

Reviews in Brief 
Korea has become a misty headline, but the agony, the 


misery, and the compassionate episodes of that untortunate 
war are brought into affecting focus in BATTLE HYMN. 
Chis is primarily the story of Colonel Dean Hess, a minister 
whose conscience never ceased to trouble him after he had 
accidentally bombed a German orphanage during his careet 
as a pilot in World War II. When the 
broke in Korea, he resigned his ministry 


service in 


Red aggression 
returned to 

There he 
finds resolutions for his inner conflicts and the opportunity 


and 


command of an advance air base. 


to save a group of Korean orphans who threatened 
by advancing CGommunist Rock 
warmth and understanding to the role excellent 
operation from Dan Duryea, Don DeFore, Jock Mahoney, 
James Edwards, and Martha \n appealing and 
generally satisfying picture, designed for the entire family. 
(Universal-International) 


are 


troops. Hudson brings 


with co- 


Hyver. 
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Accused James MacArthur and Kim 
Hunter as his mother in “The Young Stranger’ 


, 


THE YOUNG STRANGER is a perceptive story of today’s 
vouth, prepared Dy 
is James MacArthu 


a role he originated on TV. Thre 


three talented young men The sta 
son ol Helen Hayes, who is repeating 
iuthor, not long out of 
his teens, is Robert Dozier, and the director is John Franken 


. . 


heimer, both newcomers to motion pictures Pheir collabor 


ition results in a forthright and credible study of a boy 


on the threshold of manhood. a story that Combines comedy, 


drama, and adolescent turbulence in effective style Nac 
Arthur is a refresing young actor with considerable emo 
tional depth He is excellent as the bov who ts a puzzk 


to himself as well as to his parents Thev are plaved with 


svinpathy and credibility by James Daly and Kim Huntei 
No routine study ol delinguency, but a firmly fashioned 


thre teen-agers and 


intelligent movie, this should appeal tu 
intrigue the adults. (RKO-Radio) 
The flood of filth 
“inside facts” is the 
entitled 


contrived, it does have 


pouring across the newsstands in_ the 


-uise of subject of a hard-punchine 


SLANDER Phough 


a good cast and makes a telling point 


TOV occasionally 


X pose 


in warning public away trom the trashv scandal maga 
Johnson is a TV puppeteer 


vines. Van faced with the 


decision of telling what he knows about the background 


of a famous star or having his own prison record spelled 
out in a smear magazine Phe publisher, an 


is plaved with relentless drive 


unctuous, 
icious, recognizable rogue 
Cochran \nn Blvth is excellent as 
Majorie Rambeau_ hi; 


publisher's nauseated mother 


rv Steve fohnson’'s 


distraught wil ind s one brilliant 


scene as the Anvone who 


supports the scandal 


standing. (M-G-M 


sheets alter this is beyond under 


FULL OF LIFE handles a difficult theme with taste and 


intelligence, which, combined with its basic freshness and 
good acting, mark it as very enjoyable, adult fare. Judy 
Holliday is seen as a girl married to a young Italian-American 
outside of his Church She is in the final month = of 


24 








pregnancy when his family learns that the couple has se 


not been married by the priest. The ensuing events ar sti 
presented with taste and in’ provocative style by autho; gl 


John Fante, on whose novel this has been based. Salvator as 


Baccaloni, formerly of the Met, is outstanding as the to 


volatile Italian father, but Miss Holliday and Richard {o 
Conte are also first-rate. (Columbia) } es 

$0 
Television plays rarely make good motion pictures, and is 
EDGE OF THE CITY is hardly the exception. Based o 10 
a successful TV script, this is principally a sociological stud iy 
in a setting of a strile-torn, New York railroad yard. Johny (l 


AWOL, who finds 
himsell. — His 


Cassavetes plays a young serviceman, 
a temporary from the world and 


friendship with a Negro fellow worker and his participatioy 


reluge 





in interracial community lite are presented casually and \ 
cflectively, to provide the outstanding feature of an othe h 
wise mediocre movie. The cast is fine, but they are faced y 
with insurmountable script obstacles in this adult drama, ' 
(M-G-M) . 
a 
GUN FOR A COWARD offers Western fans a change of I 
pace and mood, welcome news indeed for the moviegoers h 
who are weary of the deeply grooved sagebrush formula hl 
Action has been subordinated to characterization in- this ' 
intelligently conceived drama. Jeffrey Hunter is the voung P 
man of the title, who has been taught by his mother to | 
hate violence and to despise the frontier life. Iwo , 
brothers, with opposite feelings, provide contrast and con ' 
flict. Hunter, Fred MacMurray, Dean Stockwell, Josephine : 
Hutchinson, and Janice Rule give conviction to their roles 
in this absorbing, entertaining family yarn. (Universal: 
International) l 
Leo the Lion should be whimpering instead of roaring in 
the introduction to THE LITTLE HUT, an inept, ama ; 
teurishly acted comedy, which is also in’ execrable taste. 
Based on the London stage play, which enjoyed a_ brie 
Broadway run, it concerns the plight of a husband, wif 
ind best friend of husband, who are cast up on a desert 
island. Food and shelter pose no problem for them, but} | 


sex does. It is a ninety-minute leer. unrelieved by Jhumor, 


plausibilitv, or good acting. Ava Gardner, Stewart Granger, 


; 
. . ' 
mcd David Niven are the players in this thoroughly objec | 


tionable larce. (M-G-M) 







The problems of national security are scanned in THREE 
BRAVE MEN, a timely and absorbing melodrama, acted 
Based 






to the hilt by Ray Milland and Ernest Borgnine. 






on the actual case historv of Abraham Chasanow. who 





was dismissed as a security risk by the Navy and later 





reinstated after investigation, the picture has a documentary 





flavor which adds interest to an already graphically depicted 






Borgnine is the Navy man with twenty-two years 
While 


x veral 


problem. 






of service who is suspected of Communist affiliations. 





the production is dramatically cflective. there are 







which 1 
The blacks and 


shading. and it is obvious that the 


loopholes in its construction, not the least) of 





Wrapping every issue in square packages. 







whites have too littl 






implications of laxness by security officers in accepting 





hearsay evidence needs both clarification and explanation. 






In the technical sense this is first rate, however, with 
Frank Lovejoy, Dean Jagger, Nina Foch, Virginia Christing 


Controversial, but 







and Warren Berlinger assisting capably. 








always interesting, this is acceptable melodrama for the 
entire family. (20th Century-Fox) 







DRANGO is a superior production, written and directed 
by Hall Bartlett, starring 





Jeff Chandler, and probing a 
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seldom discussed aftermath of the Civil War. 


The 
struction Period in the South supplies an intriguing back- 


Recon- 


ground for a moving study of a Union Army Majo 
assigned to the task of maintaining law and order in a 
town he had helped pillage as a member of Sherman’s 
force. Excellent photographic effects have been achieved, 
especially in one scene in Chandler encounters 
some war orphans. In performance and conception this 


which 


is a splendid example of what the motion picture can do 
to foster a knowledge of war’s horror and the need for true 
understanding. 
(United Artists) 


It is well worth seeing on that score alone. 


The New Plays 


Yiddish theater world, 
Broadway for the past few 
His latest effort, a flimsy comedy, UNCLE WILLIE, 
is of the style and pace popular around the turn of the 
century. It depends almost exclusively on the broad comedy 
antics of the star, and the appeal, if any, of the Abie’s Irish 
Rose school of funmaking. Dripping with sentiment and 
bursting with blunderbuss comedy, the show does, withal, 
have a warmth and disarming quality which makes you 
see it through in spite of itself. But it is a startling sight 
on the Broadway of 1957. 


Skulnick, favorite of the 
has been experimenting on 


Menasha 


years. 


kim Stanley's beautiful performance as a tormented neurotic 
is the outstanding feature of Arthur Laurents’ poetic drama, 
A CLEARING IN THE WOODS. This study of a woman 
who prefers a dream world to reality is not good theater, 
lor the writing is confused and obscure with symbolism, 
frustrations, and fantasy vying for attention in the Freudian 
forest where the unhappy woman relives the bitter past. 
Though there are Ibsen and Tennessee 
Williams and even O'Neill in the writing, Laurents requires 
discipline and judgment before he can_ be 
playwright of stature. 
and confused. 


resemblances to 


considered a 
This example of his work is murky 


WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS by Jean Anouilh, starring 
Ralph Richardson and festooned with soliloquies, is ribald, 


Attorney Ray Milland fights to clear Ernest 
Borgnine’s name in “Three Brave Men” 


me 






























Jeff Chandler talks to Southerners 
in “Drango,” story of Reconstruction period 


pessimistic, and dull. Concerned with the dotage of a 


maladjusted philanderer, the play is a dreary stretch of 
dialogue without movement, a tiresome preachment, many 


levels below Anouilh’s best work, completely objectionable 


in its moral tone and undeserving to the acting efforts 

of the star, Mildred Natwick, and Meriel Forbes. 
Playguide 

FOR THE FAMILY: The Happiest Millionaire 

FOR ADULTS: Happy Hunting; Bells are Ring- 
ino; My Fair Lady; The Match- 
maker; The Diary of Anne Frank; 
Most Happy Fella; No Time _ for 
Sergeants; Li'l Abner; Uncle Willie; 
The Reluctant Debutante; Speak- 
ing of Murder; Mr Wonderful 
(On Your) The Lark; Anastasia; 
The Boy Friend; The Great Sebas- 
tians; The King and 1; Witness 
for the Prosecution: The Chalk 
Garden; lrseniw and Old Lace; 
The Solid Gold Cadillac 

PARTLY Inherit the Wind; Damn Yankees; 

OBJECTIONABLE: Major Barbara; Separate Tables; 

Shoestring 6 ys. Purple Dust: The 
Hidden River 

COMPLETELY Long Day’s Journey into Night; 


OBJECTIONABLE: Auntie Mame; Candide; The Iceman 


Cometh; Clearing in the Woods; 
Waltz of the Tovreadors 

(On Tour) Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof: Wall SUCCESS Spoil Rock 


Hunter?; A Hatful of Rain; Janus 
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and maybe the feeling will go 


stars—because, as far as the actor 


neon-lit, gold-baited trap. 


and go home. We won't talk about the 


settle down to raising a family 


simple dumb luck finally does land 
part in a Broadway play? (This is 


will tell you, roughly equivalent 


John Forsythe and Olivia de 
Haviland play leads in a film 


So you want to be an Actor 


SO YOU HAVE a feeling you want to 
be an actor? Well, the first thing to 
do is to get plenty of rest and exercise 
away. 


And if it does, you may thank your 


1S 


concerned, the theater is a beautiful, 


I'm not talking here about the thou- 
sands of eager youngsters who pour 
into New York and never make the 
grade at all. These come, still clowing 
from small triumphs at the Pittsburgh 
Playhouse or the Catholic University 
Theater, and they stay a year or two 
living on big dreams and small change 
until, finally becoming weary of the 
endless frustration of waiting in outer 
ofhces and being dismissed by casting 
agents and assistant directors (“don't 
call us, we'll call you”), they pack up 


In 


because they're the lucky ones. Back 
home in Pittsburgh or Washington, they 
become teachers or dental assistants and 


gut what about the young man (or 
girl) who, through fortitude, talent, or 


an 
accomplishment, as any young actor 


to 















JEAN KERR, playwright and script writer, is 
the wife of Walter Kerr, drama critic of the 
New York Herald Tribune. Among her con- 
tributions to Broadway were The Song of 
Bernadette, Jenny Kissed Me, and King of 
Hearts. 


If you really want to be an 

actor, you won’t listen to warnings 
that the theater is a beautiful, 
neon-lit golden trap. At 

least remember that even great actors 


don’t become stars overnight 





by Jean Kerr 
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2 ‘a 
Graphic House 
Eva Marie Saint (left) was fired from her 


first part. It took her years to become an 
“overnight” success in “A Trip to Bountiful” 


breaking the sound barrier). He stands, marvelous montage in a movie: it’s 
desperately trying to conceal his ner opening night; he hears the sudden, 
vousness, on an eerie, empty stage and — sharp crackle of applause as he makes 
hears the director (usually) say the his final exit; afterward, he _ strolls 
magic words. “All right, we want you casually into Sardi’s and—what do you 
to play the cab driver in Act Three; know—those cynical, professional _first- 
rehearsals start in two weeks.” nighters break into cheers; then the 

He stumbles out into the now strange- notices come in and one and all they 
ly bright light of 44th Street with tell the same story (“. . . but the real 


dreams of glory dancing through his hit of the evening was scored by a 
head. He wires his family, he treats newcomer making his first appearance 
himself to a three-dollar dinner, he as a philosophical cab driver.”) 

buys a ticket to a hit show—this time This mood of euphoria in which he 
in the orchestra. Because, he thinks, finds all head-waiters friendly, all wait- 
he has arrived. Glimpses of the future — resses beautiful, and the food in Childs’ 
swim through his subconscious like a delicious continues right up to the 
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day on which he is given a_ script 
and reads his whole part. His whole 
part consists of seven lines, the most 
colorful being, “Sorry, lady, I ain’t 
drivin’ out to Brooklyn, not at this 
hour of the night.” After his first surge 
of disappointment (clearly, the late 
John Barrymore couldn't have made an 
impression in this part) he consoles 


himself with the thought that he is, 


at any rate, now a member of Actor’s 
Equity—and employed. 
But what happens now? The first 


thing that may very well happen is that 
the part of the cab driver, since it is 
in no way crucial to the plot develop 
ment, may be cut when the author re- 
writes out-of-town. In this case our actor 
friend will be sent back to New York 
with two week’s salary. Even if the 
part is retained, the play will probably 
failure. I’m not indulging in 
empty pessimism. Actual statistics show 
that three out of every four plays pro- 
duced in New York are failures. 
is, then, a 


be a 


There 
chance that 
this young man will play a week or two 
in New York and be right 
back 


three-to-one 


thrown 


the same old rat-race. 


into 





Wide World 


make his presence felt even in a bad 
part—is simply not true. The biog- 
raphies of such great actors as Henry 
Irving and John Barrymore indicate 
that their efforts went totally unnoticed 
until, after much heart-breaking dis- 
appointment, they finally found roles 
that were showcases for their particular 
talents, 

But, you'll say, that isn’t fair. Actors 
sometimes do become overnight successes 
in small parts—look at Eva Marie Saint. 
Well, let’s look at Eva Marie Saint. 
It’s true that, three years ago in a small 
(but good) part in a play called A Trip 
fo Bountiful, Miss Saint was showered 
with praise and the kind of attention 
which eventually resulted in a 
contract \cademy 

Chis 


was scarcely 


movie 
Award. 

right; but it 
“overnight” success. Eva 
Marie Saint had been trying to break 
into the theater (meanwhile supporting 


and an 


was success, all 


herself by doing television work) ever 
since she was fired in rehearsal from 
her first job, that of the nurse in 
Mister Roberts, in 1947. 


This year an actress named Peggy Cass 
is being hailed as a bright new discovery 





young actor like Marlon Brando or 
Gregory Peck leaves a success in New 
York to go to Hollywood. And while 
this trek to the west coast is less marked 
today, with the movies in something 
of a decline, it still goes on. 

Why, everyone wonders, does such a 
man leave a promising career in the 
Theater to make a mere movie? Well, 
I know one reason why, and it has 
nothing to do with the glamour of 
Hollywood, the wide-screen, the great 
big swimming pool, or even the promise 
of a larger audience—though these 
things may indeed be factors. I really 
believe that take Holly- 
wood contracts because they offer secur- 
ity. 

By the has knocked 
around long enough to be considered 
“promising” he has accumulated, in ad- 
dition to a certain amount of experience 


most actors 


time an actor 


and a great many press clippings, a wife 
and several children. An actor’s children 
are curiously similar to other people’s 
children in the way they wear out their 
shoes, break their arms, and require 
snow-suits, vitamin drops, and tricycles. 


All of these things, it is unnecessary to 





Graphic House 


Left to right: Mary Martin, Peggy Cass, and Helen Hayes. In eight years Mary Martin has played in one failure and two 
revivals. Peggy Cass. a “new discovery,” has been trying for ten years. Helen Hayes, first lady of the theater. has been 
in only one really successful play ineight years 


But let’s take a brighter view of 
things. The play may be a_ success. 
Then what? Then the actor is faced 


with the prospect of spending a year 
and a half trying to find new ways of 
saying “Sorry, lady, I ain’t going to 
Brooklyn.”” Granted, he’s eating. But 
he’s certainly not advancing any in his 
profession. There’s a much-quoted re- 
mark in the trade to the effect that 
“there are no small parts, just small 


actors.” (This has recently been re 
vised by some wag to read: there are 
no small parts, just small salaries.) 


But the inference behind the original 
remark—that a really good actor can 


for her very funny 


Auntie Mame. 


performance in 
Miss Cass no doubt takes 
a certain wry pleasure in being labeled 
a newcomer, since 
and off the local ten 
The only genuine example of an “over- 


she has been on 


boards for years. 
night” success in which the performer 
had not served a long and_ painful 
apprenticeship—or at the only 
genuine example I know of—was the 
case of a rather captivating goat who 
appeared in The Teahouse of the 
lugust Moon. I am told that this was 
absolutely his first appearance. 

In the theater itself 
criticism and some 


least 


much 
when a 


there is 
bitterness 


point out, cost money. An actor in a big 


hit does make a lot of money and can 
save a little “cushion” against a period 
But with the pres- 
extremely difficult 
himself against 
a period of unemployment lasting longer 
than six 

Many make a compro- 
mise between their genuine love of the 


of unemployment 
ent 
flor an 


tax set-up it IS 
actor to protect 
months. 

actors try to 


legitimate theater and their actual need 
of Hollywood money by arranging deals 
a time—with, of 
course, the notion that they will be free 
to accept a good part in New York when 
and if it turns up. 


for just one picture at 
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This is fine, in theory; in practice, 
here is how it works out. 
cellent young actor like John Forsythe, 


Take an ex- 


whose last big success was Teahouse of 
the His 


pletely given to a “live” theater (I hesi- 


fugust Moon. heart is com 
tate to use the word “dedicated” because 
it might suggest that he only wants to 
Ibsen). Even before Teahouse 
Mr. 
new scripts in the hope of finding an- 
other part that would keep him in New 
York, As a year passed, and no satisfac 
tory part appeared, Mr. Forsythe suc- 
cumbed to the 


Hollywood {for 


play 


closed, Forsvthe was busy reading 


inevitable and flew to 


eight weeks to make a 
single picture. Meanwhile, he had_ to 
leave his wife children in their 
home in Pelham, New York, because one 
of the children is of school age and it 
seemed neither practical nor fair to take 
her out of school. 

Fventually the picture was finished 
and Mr. Forsythe returned to New York, 
did some television work, directed a pro 
City still that 
part didn’t show up. So he flew to Paris 
to make 


and 


duction for Center—and 


anothe1 this time 


picture. By 
he and his wife realized that 


they were 





Lowes 


Left to right: Judith 


Wide World 


inderson, 


spending half the year apart and de- 
cided that nothing was worth that. 
When last heard from, they were selling 
their home » Pelham and moving pet 
manently to Californ 

Lest you think I am prejudicing the 
case by citing off-beat examples let's 
take a look at the actual figures. The 
most recent report trom Actor's Equity 
reveals that, among its membership of 
approximately 9,000, the average annual 
income is $790 


Up to now we've been talking about 


the promising—or even established—new 


comers and the also-rans. But what is it 
like up on those cool, rarefied heights 
where the Big Names, the real Stars, 


glow? Is everything peaches and cream 


28 


Tallulah 


and champagne and Cadillacs once you 
get to be’Mary Martin? It wouldn’t ap 
pear so. 

To begin with, Mary Martin had all 
the routine discouragements at the be- 
ginning of her career. (No less an expert 
Billy Rose once told her that she 
had no talent at all and recommended 
that back to But let's 
pick her up at the peak of her career 


than 


she go Texas.) 
with her stunning success in South Pa 
cific. 
Nellie Forbush, became a 
kind of Like the 
lyrics of Wonderful Guy, which she sang 
Miss Martin 
“high as the flag on the Fourth of July.” 


In the short, cropped curls of 
Mary Martin 
national institution. 
so. entrancingly, seemed 
Indeed, the mere mention of her name 
brought smiles of approval. 

Well, that was cight years ago. What 
has she done since then? She has ap- 
peared in one spectacular failure (Kind 
Sir) and in two revivals (Peter Pan and 
Skin of Our Teeth), 


played limited engagements. In 


both of which 
othe 


words, even though she must surely have 


had her pick of all the available scripts, 
Mary 
a good new part since South Pacific. 


Martin has not been able to find 





Bankhead, 
Between hits, they can’t afford to loaf. Like a prizefighter, they have to keep in condition 


and Katharine Cornell. 


Or think of 
considered the 


Helen Hayes, generally 
First Lady of the Ameri 
With the exception of Mrs. 
limited 


can theater 
VWcThing—a 


mushroomed into something better than 


engagement which 


Miss Haves has ippeared in noth 


ing but two-week reviy ils at City Center 
since the failure of The Wisteria Trees 
in 1948. (Technically, a failure is a play 


that doesn’t run long enough to pay off 
the backers 

The list of major stars who don’t work 
very often 1s 


a surprisingly long one. 


There’s Judith Anderson—when did she 


last have a success? Or Katharine Cor 
nell? Or Tallulah Bankhead, who, in 
more than twenty-five years in the thea- 


ter, has had only three real hits.. 


European 


Great stars, they have been in few hits. 


And when a star isn’t working, she’s 
not really loafing around like you and 
I would, if we could. She has to watch 
her figure and coun: her calories and 
keep up her voice and, in general, stay 
in training much the way a prizefighter 
between bouts. 

How do they do it? Why do they do 
it? 

They do it because years ago, as chil. 
they taken to see Maude 
Adams in Peter Pan or Laurette ‘Taylor 
in Peg O' My Heart or Walter Hamp. 
Cyrano and there in the dark. 
ened theater they fell hopelessly, shame. 


does 


dren, were 


den in 


lessly, irretrievably in love—and not, as 
with Maude Adams 
or Laurette Taylor or Walter Hampden, 


you may suppose, 
but with the audience. They saw quite 
ordinary mortals up on the stage sud- 
denly invested—in their eyes and in the 
around them—with a 


strange and wonderful and yet quite 


eyes of those 


innocent magic. They felt the waves of 
admiration and affection that seemed to 
fill the theater and pour down on the 
actors. They noticed people around 


them with tears in their eyes, and they 
saw perfect strangers smiling at each 





Wide World 


They 
there the yoy of 
“What an ex- 
make 


the intermission. 


then 


other during 


understood and 
giving innocent pleasure. 
thing it is to honest 
Moliére. 


they are 


tra-ordinary 
men laugh.” said 


And 
sulfer 


that is why willing to 


frustration and = disappointment 


and failure, and that is why young peo- 


and. sensible 
like 
have a dream, a dream of giving pleas- 
that 
willing to live on tunafish sandwiches at 
Whelan’s and wear 


ple don’t listen to sane 


advice from sourpusses me. ‘They 


ure. Because of dream they are 
out last year’s shoes 
in the weary round from Casting Agent 
to Producer’s Secretary. 
And I say good luck to them. What 


would we do without them? 
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Jose Garcia gives tobacco the “sniff test” in curing room of tobacco plant 


uerto Rican Worker Jose Garcia typifies 


Puerto Rico’s vision of a new way of life 


In a way, Jose Garcia, Puerto Rican tobacco worker and father of five, is a symbol of a 
new breed of Puerto Rican that is growing up with a vision of the new way of life 
preached and practiced by the Island’s Governor Munoz Marin. Jose spent the first 


twenty of his thirty-five years on a farm. Then he emigrated to the mainland where 


he learned the skills necessary for life in an industrial society. Finally, lonesome for 
his homeland, he went back to Puerto Rico where the skills and attitudes he had picked 


up in the United States fitted him for a not unimportant role in the new Puerto Rico. 


“and I've discovered that Puerto Rico needs me.” 


“I needed Puerto Rico.” says Jose, 
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PUERTO RICAN WORKER continued 





i 
the Garcias live modestly but well by Puerto Rican standardgnd 
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Thanks to Mrs. Garcia’s shrewd shopping (above), the Garcias get along nicely on Jose’s seventy-five dollar salary 







Waiting for Jose to come home for lunch, Mrs. Garcia pawmgOn S$ 
Garcia still enjoys having neighbors stop in for a chat. for a moment of reflection while lunch simmers on the sto@™pasl 


Small four-room house is barely large enough, but Mrs. 





50 


Jose poses with 

his wife, five chil- 
dren, and grand- 
parents who live 
with them im small 
vented house 


S Family: On an income of seventy-five dollars a week, 


ardgnd even hope to send their children to college 


The pattern of Jose Garcia’s life is typical of the lives of countless others in a society in transition 

from an agricultural economy to an industrial one. Growing up on a farm, marrying and moving to the mainland 
at the age of twenty-four, Jose found transition a painful process. “I did well in Chicago,” he says 

reflectively about his five years in the U.S., “and liked it fine. I worked as a bookbinder and by the time 

I left, | was making ninety dollars a week. But somehow | felt strange and unwanted in a country that, 

you must remember, is my country, too.” Returning to Puerto Rico with his wife Maria and their sons, Jose, 
Antonio and Damoso Enrique, Jose first worked as a clerk in San Juan. He remembers staying up all 

night banging away at a borrowed typewriter eagerly trying to learn how to type. Still, San Juan was not home 
the way Caguas, Jose’s home village. could be; and when Jose heard that a new cigar factory was opening 

in Caguas, he immediately applied for a job and was hired—at twenty-five dollars a week. That was in 1951, 
and since then he has constantly moved ahead. Now he heads a department, supervising 150 people, at 

three times his starting pay. This decent, if not lordly, income enables the Garcias—now grown to seven— 

to live modestly but well by Puerto Rican standards. Jose even cherishes the dream of sending his 

children to college “if they are bright enough,” and of owning his own home. But that will have to await 

a well-deserved increase in pay. Right now, he is happy that they are getting along thanks in no small 

measure to his wife’s shrewd shopping and managing. One thing is clear: the Garcias have made the transition 

to a new way of life. Hope lies ahead and poverty is a distant dream that Jose once fitfully lived through. 


ia pauggOn Sundays, the family goes packing off to church. Jose, a Except fer black mantillas on women, the Garcias could pass 
the stommPartsh leader, hopes to see new church built closer to home for a typical young American family at church—kids and ail 
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His Job: Jose’s position 
the factory also makes him a key man in the community 


Prejudice would have it that Puerto Ricans are a lazy, shiftless lot. That they are not 

may be indicated by a look at a typical work day for Jose Garcia. Rising at 5:30 a.m., Jose is 

at his job a short walking distance away at 6:30 sharp. He goes home for lunch and returns to 

the plant until 6:00 p.m. His supervisory position at the plant, moreover, means that he is looked 
to for leadership in the community. And, like as not, Jose spends his evenings working with a 
community group that has just finished building a new grade school and is now plugging for a new 
library and a park. That he takes this leadership role seriously, perhaps even a little too seriously, 
is indicated by his current reading—two books called Speech and Self-Improvement and 

How to Get Ahead in Industry and Business. Puerto Rico’s future and his own, believes Jose, are one, 


Above, Jose attends community leaders’ meeting. Below, he checks on work of men in plant’s sweltering steam room 
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PUERTO RICAN WORKER continued 


The Old Ways and the Neve 


Jose still likes farm life, ¢ njoys 


weekend visits to his brother Juan’s jarm still yearns for the old way of life as 


It has been only ten years since Jose Garcia first started to 
make the sometimes painful transition from farm boy to factory 
supervisor. And though Jose is sold on the road he and many 
of his countrymen are taking, he has by no means lost his 
love for the earth. A favorite outing for him and his family 
on weekends when the weather is good is the trip up to Aguas 
Buenas where his brother Juan still works the old family 
farm, growing bananas. plantains. and coffee, and raising hogs 
and chickens. There, Jose pitches in like the good farmer he 
used to be, slopping the hogs. feeding the chickens, and at 
harvest time helping his brother bring in the fruit and coffee 
crop. When he retires. Jose's dream is to go back to the land 
on which he was reared, but a farm that is completely mechan- 
ized. Right now, he is convinced. mechanization is the only 
answer to the problems that once came very near to smother- 


ing Puerto Rico. The future, he knows, must be mechanized. 


Right, Jose ‘peels’ coconut with machete and 
comes inside, above, to chat with Juan’s wife 





Juan takes Jose out 
to look over banana crop 


CWhough firmly convinced of the need for industrialization, Jose 


> a3 lived on the family farm run by his brother Juan 








Francis Michael Dunne, host 
of new quiz-giveaway program 


NORMALLY, I DON’T 


Hollywood's pel iodix 


bother with 
“examinations” of 
an issue or a problem, even though they 
directly on TV, 

The 


such a powerful motion picture, so dar- 


bear radio, or some 


phase thereof, but Great Man is 
ing in. several ways, so controversial in 
others that some comment here is almost 
mandatory. 

Another reason for appraising it, for 
whatever my appraisal may be worth, is 
the fact that it will probably be seen by 
back- 


ground nor the experience to evaluate 


millions who have neither the 
properly what it says and does, at least 


not as much as someone engaged in 
broadcasting. The picture takes the pub- 
lic behind the scenes of a major network, 
for example, behind the commercially 
built up personality of 
and the 
whether or not the 
and fair. 
But first, something 


ts greatest star, 
entitled to 
resultant revelations 


public is know 
are honest 
about the novel 
\l Morgan, from 
which the picture was adapted. 

Morgan 
of both 
“America’s most 


of the same name by 


insists the central characte 
described as 


radio-TV hu 


morist,” was not drawn with a particular 


book and film, 


beloved 


personality in mind or with the idea of 
discrediting anyone, 

While 
makes 


admitting that the sensational 
a best-selling book—and a money- 
making motion picture—Morgan also in- 
sists his only aim in the story was an ob- 
jective look at the broadcasting indus- 
try in which those diametric opposites, 
business and art, are forced to struggle 
for harmonious relationship. 

Even so, the impact of the truth about 


The Great Man—‘‘Herb Fuller’’—makes 


36 


JOHN LESTER 


Hugh O'Brian, TV’s “Wyatt Earp,” is wearing full- 
dress attire instead of western togs these days 





Morgan’s protestations of objectivity, 
hard to unless the 


story is carefully considered as a whole 


etc., Very swallow, 


and one goes below and beyond its 
deceptive first impression. 
“Fuller” is drawn so forcefully as a 


brawling drunk, a debauchee, an ego- 
tist apparently incapable of gratitude, a 
“wrongo” in nearly 


every sense of the 


word, that it’s easy to overlook the re- 
deeming, counter-balancing good he ac- 
complished in terms of millions of fans. 
It may even appear that both sides are 
not clearly and equally stated, but they 
are, and responsibility for keeping them 
in proper perspective lies mainly . with 
those who see the picture. 

In short, while I certainly don’t hesi- 
tate to recommend The Great Man, es 
pecially to anyone with any degree of 
interest in broadcasting and its people, 
I do so with this qualification: neithet 
the broadcasting industry nor those in 
it are all good but they most certainly 


iren’t_ as bad as one might be led to 


believe by the first superficial glance at 
The Great Man. 

The real truth of the situation is be- 
neath this surface and is simply that 
broadcasting is very much like any other 
business and its people very much like 


any other people. 
Quality Quizzer 
One of the best and most original 


quiz-giveaways to appear since The $64,- 
000 Ouestion roared onto the TV scene 


is You’re On Your Own, Saturdays at 
10:30 p.m., NYT, on CBS. 

Francis Michael Dunne, more famil- 
iarly known as Steve, is emcee, and a 





Davis Cunningham and Helena Scott in the ‘Opera 
Theater” version of Prokofiev's ‘‘War and Peace” 





very good one for this particular show. 
The personable Dunne, in addition to 
being a veteran of radio and TV, has 
also made dozens of motion pictures 
and will be recognized as Dean Martin's 
pal in Ten Thousand Bedrooms and a 
buddy of George Gobel in the latter's 
1 Married A Woman. 

Contestants can win up to $25,000 
on a single You’re On Your Own pro- 
gram and may get help from any person 
or reference work, etc., anywhere. The 
catch is they must work against time and 
their prize money dwindles with each 
second spent finding the correct answer 
to a question put by Dunne. 

Speed is a definite device on this pro- 
gram and is very cleverly applied. 

Since speed also means pressure and 
since pressure affects different people 
differently, the result is considerable sus- 
pense and human interest. 


Lewis Disappoints 


Jerry Lewis’ recent TV outing, his first 
without Dean Martin, was very disap- 
pointing. 

We had told in 
we'd see a “new” Jerry Lewis and that 


been advance that 
portions of his night club act, which is 
really very good, would be used. Ap- 
last-minute 


changes were made and they certainly 


parently, though, several 


weren't wise ones. 

Instead of the mature star, 
Jerry the Entertainer, we’d been prom- 
ised, we got a grimacing, spastic Jerry 
using inferior material, much of it even 


“new” 


downright silly. In fact, he appeared in 
his “Melvin” 
out, beating his audience over the head 


characterization through- 
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for laughs instead of coaxing or other- 
wise earning them. 

Instead of the maturity of a seasoned 
performer who takes his audience seri- 
ously, himself not at all seriously, the 
star demonstrated an attitude of | self- 
importance with definite overtones ol 
pomposity. In addition, the spectacle 
of this basically diversified and clever 
young man clearly imitating Milton 
Berle and Al Jolson, whether consci- 
ously or not isn’t the point, neither 
added to his stature as an 
nor helped. his show. 

This injury was compounded into in- 
sult when he imposed three personal 
commercials on viewers, two involving 


entertainer 


magazines, one a theater appearance. 

\lthough I am convinced Jerry is 
capable of succeeding without Dean 
Martin, he needed the handsome singer- 
straight man on this particular show 
than he did. The calmer, 
more sober Dean would have supplied 
the warmth, dignity, and contrast that 
helped make the team of Martin and 
Lewis so attractive for ten years. 


more evel 


O'Brian Expands 


Just as it should be 
watch Jerry’s development on 
should 


interesting to 
EV it 
interesting to watch 
Hugh O’Brian for the next few months. 

The ABC-TV’s Wyatt Earp 


series Combines an astute business sense 


also” be 
star ol 


with acting talent, which is fairly uncom- 
mon in the profession. His artistic side 
is well known and largely re- 
sponsible tor the success of this grand- 


already 


HOUSEHOLD PET—Lauren 
Chapin, littlest ‘Anderson’ 
in the popular ‘Father 
Knows Best,”’ is a favorite 
with many families be- 
sides her own TV family 








NEW EMCEE—George 
Skinner, new modera- 
tor of ‘“Make Up 
Your Mind,”’ ABC 
radio quiz which pits 
name panelists and 
guests against 
everyday problems 


daddy of “adult” The other 
the tall, slim, square-jawed 


O'Brian will soon be equally well known 


westerns. 
side of 


because he’s branching out in several 
directions. 

O’Brian waited until his first TV 
series was solidly established before 


launching himself as a singer, a glamour- 
guest on big name variety shows (right 
down to white tie and tails), a cam- 
paigner in the interest of firearm safety, 
and the owner-star of a traveling wild 
west show. 

The is particularly enthusiastic 
about the latter, has tried to anake it the 
biggest and best attraction of its kind, 
and results 


Stal 


to date of his current na- 

tional tour indicate he has succeeded. 
In the show, O’Brian makes his debu: 

as a 


singer, exhibitions of his 


“quick draw” 


gives 
and sharp-shooting tech- 
niques, engages in a bar-room brawl! 
finale to end all finales, 
then spends another hour or so shaking 
hands with the 
out. 


designed as a 


customers on the way 
Laurie Anders, the “wide-open-spaces”’ 
girl of Ken Murray’s old CBS-TV va- 
riety hour, is featured in comedy bits. 
As for Hugh's glamour-guesting, TV 
viewers got their first glimpse of him in 
white tie, 
LKisenhower's 


President 
Ball. His first 
pay. however, is 
The Ed Sullivan Show in 
future. A few 
the Sullivan appearance, again in white 


elegant ete... at 
Inaugural 
such appearance fon 
scheduled for 


the very nea days after 


tie and tails, he'll be seen on the pre 
micre of Frances Langford’s new variety 


TRIPLE-THREAT MAN— 
Dick Powell, first big- 
name crooner to switch 

to heavy drama, has done 
it again. His ‘Zane 

Grey Theater” is a 
substantial success 





series as her singing-dancing guest, with 
Bob Hope and Jerry Colonna in tow. 

Wyatt Earp togs will replace full dress 
when O'Brian the 
firearms salety campaign in a few weeks, 


launches national 
making hundreds of appearances in all 
parts of the country to show how lives 
can be saved and injuries avoided 
through a greater knowledge and under- 
standing of guns of all kinds. 

This campaign will be a 
thing, by the way, although no further 
details this 


There’s a genuine need for such a cam- 


very big 


may be revealed at time. 
paign, too, and has been for years but 
the right head it couldn’t be 
found—a man who can talk and handle 


guns convincingly and who was available. 


man to 


It was also necessary that this man be 


a well-known personality and, if pos- 


sible, a western star. 

O'Brian fills all of these requirements, 
really knows guns, and can do amazing 
things with them as millions will soon 


See: 
Words Not Enough 


\s this went to press, it wasn’t pos- 
NBC-TI Opera 
Theater's Feb. 10 production of Stanley 
Hollingworth’s La Breteche. 


Even so, on the strength of past produc- 


sible to preview the 


Grande 


tions by this splendid group, I was will- 


ing to concede it would be on a par 


with the others, sight unseen and manu- 
script unread. 

This is no concession on my part, nor 
would it be on anyone’s, I think, because 


the Opera Theater has followed one 





MILESTONE—Dave Garroway watches as J. Fred 
Muggs decorates ‘‘Today’s’’ 5th birthday cake. 
Program has made many major TV innovations 
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triumph with another since its organiz- 
ation about seven years ago. 
Before La Breteche, it 
sented a two-and-a-half hour version of 
Prokofiev’s Wa 


upon the 


Grande pre- 


which was 
Tolstoi 


and Peace, 
based monumental 
novel of that name. 

This was undoubtedly The Theater’s 
most ambitious production to date as 
well as its biggest and best in many ways. 

\s far as I know, it was also the big- 
kind in 
cultural 


gest live production of any 
TV's 


achievement, 


history. In terms of 


musical significance, the 
magnitude and variety of set, cast, and 
costumes, it practically 
tion. 


Unfortunately, many viewers were un- 


defies descrip- 


able to see it for one reason or another, 
while others merely did not choose to. 
Among those who did watch it were 
some who didn’t particularly care for it, 
which is entirely a matter of opinion 
and must be respected. 


However, I noticed that those who 


liked it, 


jority, were extravagant in their praise, 


and they were in the vast ma- 


the consensus being that War and Peace 
and that 
NBC’s Opera Theater gave it everything 
it required, 

I certainly 


has absolutely everything 


agree wholeheartedly and 
only hope those who complain so_ bit- 
terly of TV’s lack of maturity were able 
to see this production and think about 


it afterward. 
New Shows 


Johnny Mayflower, another new series, 
will deal with a youngster who stowed 
away on the ship that brought the Pil 


\ replica of The 
built for the 


grims to our shores. 
Mayflower is 
gram and is scheduled to sail from Eng- 
land to Mass., 


April to gather a few publicity rosebuds 


being pro- 


Plymouth sometime in 
in advance. 


Make Me Laugh, the 


comedy idea in- 


troduced on the defunct Walter Win- 
chell variety series, created so much 
favorable reaction it will get a weekly, 


)-minute spot on one of the TV net- 


works soon. Rotating comics will be used 
as before. Credit for the idea goes to 
Perry Como’s writers 

The Mark He ng Theater, due to 


bow any day, certainly looks good on 


paper. Its producers have rights to ove: 
5000 of the late columnist’s stories, each 
of which will feature a top musical 
name. Nat King Cole, Peggy Lee, and 
Julie London are among those already 
signed. 

The next science-fiction favorite of 


the younger set will probably be 


Cap 
find the 
hero of The Phantom even more appeal 


mask 


tain Zoom, although they may 


ing. This character will wear a 





and costume similar to the Navy’s fam- 
ous “frog men.” 

Johnny Dollar, the popular radio 
feature, is being readied for TV by CBS. 

Dr. Mike will stress the dramatic hu- 
man relationship among doctors, nurses, 
and patients in a large metropolitan hos- 
pital. This is the first series of its kind 
American Medi- 
Andes will star. 
with the modern 
logging industry: Twenty-Six Men, with 


to be endorsed by the 
cal Association. Keith 

Timber will deal 
the history and adventures of the Ari- 
Now Hear This will tell 
the story of Naval Air Cadets in train- 
ing; The Silent 


5 


zona Rangers. 
Service will be based 
on dramatic experiences of the men in 
crafts of the Navy's submarine branch, 
three 
venture” series are also in preparation. 

Three 
best sellers will be 


and no less than “undersea ad- 
\merican classics and all-time 
adapted to TV: 
Hiawatha, and The Last of 


the Mohicans. 


Ramona, 


In Brief 


Tom Swift and Tom Swift, Jr. filmed 
series are in the works. This was in- 


evitable. Remember Kefauver’s 
“Senate Crime Investigating Committee”’ 
that 


IV, some of which hasn’t been equaled 


gave us so much highly dramatic 


to this dav? Well, a similar series is 
on the way and Sen. John McClellan, 
of Arkansas, will pop the questions 
this time. Love singer Steve Law- 


rence’s who can't 
IV: a fry- 


handle! 
knocked off 


idea for housewives 


tear themselves away from 


ing pan with a 20-foot 


Many shows are getting 


“COCHISE” & FRIEND—‘’Broken Arrow” series is 
bringing recognition to great Apache formerly 
overshadowed by renegade brother “Geronimo” 





TV these days, some, like the costly 
Most Beautiful Gil in the World, even 
on-camera. <A check 
shows more than 60 per cent are failing 


before they get 
to make the grade, a figure that’s ex. 


pected to climb as competition — in. 
\ pilot film on 


series going the 


creases this year! 
a Robinson Crusoe 


agency rounds. George Gobel has 
another book in mind, Gobelisms, a title 
that describes its contents in advance. 

Frances Langford returning to TV 
with a regular show. Her last, a daily 
hour on ABC about six 


variety years 


ago, wasn’t so good. 
Plans to do a_ spectacular around 
\ustin have 


a tremendous stat 


the career of singer Gene 
been revived. Austin, 
known 
for the song My Blue Heaven, although 
others that 


There’s a 


in the 20's, is probably best 


he wrote and sang many 


became hits. battle on 
to eliminate the “equal time” provisions 
of the Communications Act that pertain 
More 


homes 


to politicians and _ politics. 


than 60 per cent of the farm 


in this country now have TV, in case 


you wondered. Progress has been slow 
because special aerials are needed in 
case and these are 
sive. ... Nat 
IV has Hollywood considering him for 
the title role in a W. C. Handy 
Medic, an award-winner 
its first season, later 
Love 

business. But 


nearly every expen- 


King Cole’s success on 


film- 
biography. 
took such a _ beat- 
Lucy it was 
¢ filmed 
and, this time, will be slotted 
opposite Phil Silvers’ Yowll Never Get 
Rich. How’s that tor luck? . .. Word is 
Jackie Gleason and Billy Rose are dis- 


cussing 


ing from J forced 
out ol it’s ben 


again 


a production-partnership in a 
Broadway play. 

Radio-Electronic-T\ 
Assn. 


Manufacturers’ 


figures show Americans — spent 


nearly $5 billion on new TV sets, 
replacement parts, and repairs for old 
1956! I 


with 


how that 
“the 


sets during wonde1 


compares figures in Russia, 


people’s paradise?” \re vou ready? 
Oil has been 
duction site purchased by Screen Gems 


... Marion 


who has been doing TV guest 


discovered on the pro- 


for its Bengal Lancers series. 


Marlowe, 


shots, night clubs, and theaters since 
leaving Arthur Godfrey last spring, 
has canceled all engagements for the 


next six months to study acting. She 


“would like to be an actress who sings 


rather than a singer who speaks lines.” 


An Elvis Presley radio due on_ the 
market soon. . . . A top novelist and 
IV writer recently claimed the sight 
medium has “devoured 5,000 years ol 
literature in a single decade.” Don't 
believe it. He also implied ‘TV is run- 
ning seriously short of material. Don’t 


believe that, either. 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 





Judas. the Apostle 


by KILIAN McDONNELL, O.S.B. 


hat is attempted here is a matter 
W a justice. A man was guilty of 
a great sin—a sin so great that the 
whole universe revolted at its enormity. 
There was darkness over the earth be- 
cause a man had been untrue to his 
Friend. There is no arguing about the 
ercatness of Judas’ sin. This man was 
a betrayer. Before all that 
noble, creaturely, he stands condemned. 


Is good, 


\nd out of his own mouth he speaks 
condemnation: “I have sinned in_ be- 
traying innocent blood.” 

There is question here not of Judas’s 
guilt. That is patent. The question 
is rather, “Was there no good in Judas?” 
Or “Was Judas evil from the begin- 
ning?” If it is a matter of justice to 
bring evil to light, it is also a matter 
of justice to recognize goodness. Even 
Judas has his rights, 

Since light is seen clearest in the 
dark of night, we will examine what 
goodness we can find in Judas against 
the background of evil that was in him. 
St. John says, “He was a thief.” Not 
a great robber, but a penny thiel. Being 
a practical man, he had been entrusted 
with the purse out of which the twelve 
and Our Lord lived. He might be 
called the purchasing agent for the 
apostolic college. The amount in the 
purse can never have been very great, 
and therefore the sum Judas stole from 
it must have been small. Judas the 
\postle was a petty thief. There must 
be small betrayals before a big betrayal. 

Judas was a practical man. He knew 
the signs of the times, and he knew 
when to act to his own advantage. The 
last’ preaching tour, in marked con- 
trast to the earlier tours, had met with 
meager success. There was little Judas 
could hope to gain from remaining 
with a prophet of uncertain merit, a 
prophet who had spoken His simplici- 
ties and had not been heard. In the 
beginning, Judas thought, there had 
been hope for great things. Miracles 
had been worked. He had seen them 
with his own eyes. 

There was promise in the prophet, 
but as the months went by and Jesus 


set His footsteps steadfastly toward 
Jerusalem and death, it became appar- 
ent to Judas that what was promised 
was too shadowy, too remote, for his 
tastes. A practical man must save him- 
self and enrich himself in the process. 
Silver in the hand is more substantial 
than promises from the lips of one 
whose kingdom is not of this world. 
On his own initiative Judas went to the 
chief priests and said, “What will you 
pay me for handing him over to you?” 

Often it is the particular manner 
in which men do evil rather than the 
evil itself which reveals the essential 
magnitude of their malice. Manner has 
a way of laying bare the clear lines 
which define an evil too great and too 
deep to be seen in the sinful act itself. 

In two incidents the manner olf 
betrayal reveals the greatness 
of his sin. When Our Lord announced 
at the Last Supper, “One of you will 
betray me,” the Apostles, each fearful 
that he might be the guilty person, 
asked, “Lord, is it 1?” In the midst of 
the confusion Judas asked, “Lord, is 
it 1?” Here is a man who is sure of 
himself. Here is that self-possession 
which maintains all the civilities and 
deference while it destroys. 

The other incident is the kiss in the 
Garden of Gethsemani. Not only sanctity 
reaches 


Judas’ 


malice. 
There is a kind of inverted perfection, 
a refinement in evil, about the kiss 
with which Judas betrayed his Master. 
In the choice of a kiss there is a delicacy 


perfection, but also 


which only a perverted sense ol pro- 
priety would discover and use. Still 
the soul of self-possession, the man of 
courtesy, the Apostle walked 
up to Jesus” and kissed him. 


“Straight 


This is the Judas we know. But was 
there no good in Judas? Was the traiton 
evil from the beginning? 

Without attempting to dispel “th 
mystery of iniquity” which surreund 
Judas, it must be said that in the begin 
ning he was a devoted Apostle. He 
followed Our Lord because he loved 


Him and believed in Him. 


Judas was an organizer with a_re- 


served graciousness. He had been placed 
in charge of the common purse because 
he was efficient without being offen- 
sive. Judas had won the respect of 
the other Apostles, and even when he 
left the Last Supper after Christ an- 
nounced that 
their 


there was a traitor in 
midst, no one suspected him. 

A man is judged by his loves. What 
did Judas love? There is, undoubtedly, 
his love of money. But there is more 
danger of overestimating Judas’ rapacity 
than of underestimating it. A true miser 
is grasping, which Judas certainly was. 
However, a true miser, come what may, 
would not return the money, would 
not throw the money away, and would 
not hang himself in despair. On_ the 
strength of Judas’ repentance and the 
violence with which he threw the money 
on the temple floor, we are forced to 
conclude that Judas had another love: 
Jesus Christ. 

Judas had Friend and 
Master and had been loved in return. 
They had lived together for three years, 
and, as Christ \ 
had broken Though 
Judas would violate the bond of love 
between them, its existence can hardly 
be denied. By his betrayal he attempted 
to destroy that love. He was to find 
out that his love for Christ was stronger 
than he suspected. 


loved his 


reminded 
bread 


Judas, they 
together. 


\fter he repented 
of his betrayal he committed a far great- 
er crime. He believe in 
Christ’s love for him, in His willingness 


would not 


to forgive. Judas drew lines and said: 
“Beyond this point Christ’s love cannot 
co. This, Christ cannot do.” Not to 
believe in Christ’s love was the ultimate 
betrayal. 

We tend to put Judas in a class by 
himself, and this is to do him an in- 
justice, 


ol 


Without belittling the greatness 


his sin, our own. great betrayals 


must be unsimilar 


to his. But in this we differ. We _ be- 


recognized as not 


lieve Christ can do all things. Christ 
can love the sinner and forgive. The 
Christin life is an attempt to be worthy 
of the love we have once, many times 
betrayed 
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WAS not pretty like the others (my grandmother told us) 

and beauty, even in those far days in the little parish beside 
the St. Lawrencc, was worn proutlly like a corsage of roses. Some 
times when I looked into the mirror and saw the nose that was too 
long and the hair that was too straight so that I had to wear it 
in a bun at my neck, I would throw myself on the bed and weep 
for it is a thing of anguish to be young and not know loveliness, 
and not to realize that roses fade im the end. 

On Friday nights, when the family went to the villege with 
the other farmers to sell their vegetables in the market, my heart 
would not pirouette with the excitement of my sisters and brothers. 

While the people came and went, rubbing tomatoes along 
their cheeks to test the ripeness and speaking of the times and 








conditions, my sisters and brothers and 
the Charland twins and the Luciers {rom 
the farm next to ours would gather at 
the pier to await the excursion boat 
from Montreal. They would flirt in the 
half-shadows and their laughter would 
run silver in the night. I would remain 
in the stall and my father would say: 
“It makes no difference, Emma. You are 
a good girl and the best cook, outside of 
your mother, in St. Louis. There will be 
time, there will be time . * measuring 
cut the words like medicine but a medi- 
cine that could not cure. 

The weddings, of were the 
loneliest times of all, despite the gaiety 
and the music of the piano and violin 
and the leader calling the quadrilles. 
I remember those old weddings when 
I watched the brides with envy, think- 
ing . I will be ‘beautiful on my wed- 
ding day for brides are always beautiful. 

The girls married in 
blossoming and 


course, 


their early 
like myself 
would. mark the passing of time by the 
weddings. And, yet, there was a com- 
pensation in it all. 


someone 


\s my older sisters 
and brothers found husbands and wives, 
I found myself a strange thing called an 
aunt and I loved the children, the eyes 
that laughed into mine and the moist 
kisses on the cheek. And they did not 
care if a nose was too large or hair too 
straight. 

So | myself with the 
nephews and nieces and with cooking 
on the black stove in the kitchen, mak- 
ing tourtiere that my father said was 
good for a king although it was only a 
meat pie with secret things added . . 
becoming accustomed after a time not 
to unhappiness but 
ecstasy. 

And then the magic letter. 

My Uncle Calixte, who had journeyed 
to the small town in New England years 
before, wrote 


would busy 


the absence of 


father who 
was his brother, but this letter contained 


olten to my 


an invitation. “Why not send one of 
the girls to spend the summer?” 
The letter turned the house into 


Christmas in June. Louise and Rosanna 
and Harriette overflowed with joy. I 
secretly wished that Louise might be 
chosen, for the others had gone to 
Montreal one summer to visit my Uncle 
Theophile. And I whispered to Louise 
later that I would let her take my new 
suit to wear, for we were the same size 
although she was the youngest. 

But later that night after we finished 
moving into the summer kitchen in th¢ 
rear of the house in anticipation of the 
hot days ahead, my father knocked his 


pipe against the spittoon and said: 
“Eh bien, it’s all arranged. I have 


spoken to your mother and it is Emma 
who is going 


I did not believe my ears, although 
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my father’s word was never challenged, 
and a pang of pity lor Louise rose in 
me and, two weeks later, I still 
not believe it even when the 
trained wheezed into the small depot 
and my good, fat Uncle Calixte panted 
up to the car, 


could 


“I am so glad your father let you 
come, Emma,” he said. “I was hoping 
it would be you so I could eat some ol 
your tourticre.” 

Those weeks. The laughter and the 
excitement, the feeling sometime that 
I had just awakened from a sleep, and 
the Somehow, in my eyes, the 
color of the trees and the three-story 
tenement 


colors. 


houses were more vivid than 
anything I had seen. There 
the magic of a new language but never 
an embarrassment of tongue, for the 
people from Canada had settled in one 
section of the town and they spoke the 
old language among themselves, 

There were the band concerts in the 
park at the town square and much talk 
of a game called baseball and a horse- 


was also 


shoe contest in the neighborhood and a 
wedding every week, and the boys paid 
me much because I 
visitor who must be treated with polite 
ness, but I would pretend that it was 
because | beautiful. 

On those summer evenings, we walked 
to the empty lot near Pelletier’s Meat 
Market where the horseshoe tournament 


attention was a 


was 
was in progress and two or three of the 


children would accompany My 
good, fat Uncle Calixte would tease me. 


mec. 


“There are always children near you, 
Emma,” he would “You should 
find a young man and raise a dozen of 
your own 


Say. 


My Uncle Calixte participated in the 
contest and there was great excitement 


about “ringers,” a word that I found 
very droll. And one night there was 
greater excitement because a_ tellow 


everyone called “P’tit Jean” had _re- 
turned from a vacation to Canada and 
he was the neighborhood champion. 
At last “P’tit Jean” arrived and I was 
puzzled, for his nickname meant “Little 
John” but he than leet 
tall and all bone, with 
shoulders that seemed wide as a doorway 


Was more Six 


muscle and 


and a big, red, laughing face. He stood 


like a giant among the other men, 
talking easily, laughing much, and 
everyone joined in the laughter. My 


uncle’s fat body quivered merrily with 
laughter and he told me: ‘“He’s a fire- 
cracker, that the funniest fellow 


one, 
alive 

Jean threw three ringers with many 
side comments on matters in the world 
and in the states that I could not under- 
stand. There was much merriment and 
[ could feel a glow surrounding the 
the lot. Ther, sud 


group in empty 


denly, he lifted his hand, a horseshg 
held high, and bowed in my direction 

“To the lovely visitor from Canad, 
1 dedicate this ringer .. .” 

1 could feel the scarlet in my lace x 
the onlookers joked and laughed. Ang 
he threw the horseshoe and, although jt 
hit the post, it fell beside it. No ringer, 

We left soon afterward for the chil 
dren had grown restive, and on the way 
back to the house my uncle joked wit} 
me about Jean’s salutation but my fac 
grew hot again and I pretended to le 
busy with the children. I felt a curious 
sadness, too, wondering if Jean had been 
showing only politeness for a visitor, 

Many nights were spent at the tourna 
ment, for the Spruce Street team were 
contesting the Elm Street team and we 
of the Spruce Street people were fier 
in our enthusiasm. Jean was alway; 
there, throwing the horseshoes, joking 
with the other men who listened to him 
happily, making the ringers. One night? 
I turned suddenly and found mysel{ 
staring into his eyes and there was no 
laughter in them. 

Later, he came over to where I sat 
and talked to my uncle and shifted his 
feet and played with the children, keep- 
ing his eyes averted from me. And m 
uncle, who is sometimes unmindtul of 
the proprieties, forgot to introduce us. 

I counted the vacation by the eve. 
nings at the horseshoe lot and soon the 
tournament neared the climax for the} 
grand championship and the end of my 
days in the states came into view. On! 
that last night, there was the final con- 
test and a dance later at St. Jean Bap-} 
tiste Hall. We gathered early in a mood| 
of holiday. Before the contest, my uncle 
went to Jean and told him: “We are 
counting on you, Jean, to win for “i 
The honor of Spruce Street must be 


upheld.” : 





The game began and we cheered th: 
teams and Jean was the best of them} 
all until . until the end 
more ringer was necessary to win. He 
paused before throwing the horseshoe, 
measuring the distance with his eye and | 
silence fell over the crowd. A_ ringer 
would win; anything less would lose 
the tournament for the neighborhood. 

He threw the horseshoe and our eyes 
followed it as it arched through the air. 
It struck the and whirled three 
times and then fell beside it. My uncle 
banged his knee with his hand. 

“We lose again,” he 
P’tit Jean. He 
counts . 


when one f 


—_ 


post 


said. 


never wins when it 


I watched Jean threading his way } 
through the leaving quietly | 
while the winning team gloried in the 
victory, and I wanted to comfort him. 

The dance, however, was festive that 
night despite the loss. There were th 


crowd, 


“That's | 
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music and the quadrilles and the old 
songs to be sung, and I found myself 
searching for Jean in the crowd, telling 
myself that it was foolish, that it was 
too late, that I was leaving the next 
day, and that he perhaps did not even 
know my name. 

But I was startled suddenly when I 
heard my name spoken. 
“Emma,” I turned 

standing there. 

“Would you care to dance with the 
man who lost the championship for 
Spruce Street?” 

And I found myself in his arms, 
whirling on the floor, looking up at him, 
so tall, so big. My arm trembled on his 
shoulder. My feet barely touched the 
floor and I seemed to be floating. There 
was a comfort in being in his arms, as 
if, no matter what happened, he would 
be there always. 

When the music stopped, we returned 
to the end of the hall and he bought 
me a cup of punch. His eyes avoided 
mine. 

“IT am glad we danced although | 
kicked you once or twice. .. .” 

“I felt nothing,” I replied. But at that 
moment I could feel my heart. 

“IT am not 
said, “‘or 


and saw him 


much he 


when 


for dancing,” 
horseshoes 
there is a prize to be won 

The piano and the violin struck a 
chord but we stood there, sipping the 
punch, looking into each other’s eyes. 


for either 


“You are leaving tomorrow?” he 
asked, quietly. 
“Yes,” I answered. 


“You come from St. Louis, your uncle 
My St. Etienne, 
only a Strange 


says. folks come from 


lew miles away. 


” 


how 
small the world is . 

We were interrupted then for some- 
one pulled on Jean’s arm and others 
crowded about and insisted that he sing 
one of the old songs. He looked at me 
helplessly across a throng of faces and 
he Was 
little 


version of 


borne the 


assembly in a 


away with them to 
led the 


“Alouette.” 


stage and 
We all answered 
the choruses, laughing while we sang, 
for his voice was loud and vibrant and 
filled with joy. 


the 


And, once more, there 
the room as 
at the horseshoe tournament and I felt 
a lifting of the spirits, too, for 1 knew 
that I would have, at the least, a mem- 
ory ol a dance. 


of my 


Was 


same warmth in 


\s the song ended, one 
cousins asked to dance and, 
although I searched with my eyes fon 


did 


me 


the rest of the evening, I 
Jean. 

The morning after the eight 
o'clock Mass, my good, fat Uncle Calixt« 
took me to the depot. “The children 
Will miss you, Emma,” he said, “and my- 
self, too.” But there was a twinkle in 
his eyes, 


not see 


next 





and mutter to themselves. 


Their feet are raw and pink 





PIGEONS 


by VIRGINIA EARLE 


Pigeons are curved on the wing or in the alighting; 


they are stiff as zinnias on the ground, they walk short-legged 


and leave little trident prints in the soft dust; 
they are a rainbow in gray, with here and there a brown outrider, 


and their throats are what sequins would be if sequins were feathers. 








I could not put into words how I 
would miss them all, especially the one 
whom I could not mention to my uncle. 
As we walked along, I saw my reflection 
in the window of a dress and | 
thought, in anguish, if I were beautiful 
Jean would not have left me alter he 
sang last night. 

“Poor Jean,” my uncle said. 

I stopped walking in surprise. “What 
did you say?” 


store 


He shook his head, doletully. 

“Poor Jean,” he said. “He’s sick, sick 
with love. He came to see me last night 
while the 

“Uncle 
you 


dance was going on 
Calixte,” I “Why 
until when 


said. do 


wait this moment we 


are going to the depot to tell me?” 

He looked at me, puzzled. 

“But I thought you did not care for 
him. You 


name. And Jean was so full of sadness. 


have never mentioned his 
He said he could never hope to have 
fat 


danced 


love him because he’s so and 


kicked with 
you and he lost the championship and 


you 


he vou when he 


after he sang you went off dancing with 
somebody else és 
all clear to 


I stood there for a moment, pondering. 


And suddenly it was me. 
“Uncle, where does Jean live?” 
He replied, automatically: “Around 
the corner in the big gray house ” 


Chen his eyes opened wide. “But Emma 
you cannot go there. It isn’t done, not 
even in the states . 

But I had already left him, left him 
standing there with my suitcases, and 


had begun running, my heels clicking 


on the sidewalk. ‘First floor,” he called 
after me. And as I ran I realized that 
both Jean and I had been wrong. I saw 
suddenly that he had seen himself in 
the way I had seen myself, thinking 


always of the things we did not have. 
He saw himself as big and fat when in 


reality he was big and manly. He had 
never seen that something like that 


did not matter, even losing the tourna- 
ment. What mattered was that he made 
people happy he 
and he gave a warmth to places that he 
visited and whether he was big or small 
Was not important. 

My thoughts broke off, however, for 
I had turned the corner and, standing 


wheneve1 was near 


on the steps of a gray house, was Jean. 

And warmth again flooded my heart for 

he saw me and came to meet me. 
Suddenly, I was in his arms, lost in his 


embrace, and he 


murmured my name 
over and over and the long years of 
loneliness did not matter. 


“You are not big and fat,” I told him. 
“Not to me. Neve that again. 
He laughed and it boomed golden on 
the Sunday air. 
“And this nose of ” T said, “and 
this straight hair. I thought that you 
could never want " 


’ 
Say 


mine, 


me 
He looked down, fr 
“Nose?” he asked 


saw those things. 


wing. 

“Hair? I 
With 
knew that 
woman in the 
with 


never 
wonder in 
his voice. “I only 
the loveliest 
first night I 


you were 
that 


children 


world 


saw you the 


near you and the soft look in your eves 
and the way you held vour_ head 
with he searched the word, “with 
grace . - 

I did not know whether to laugh or 
cry and as he kissed me. unmindful of 
the Sunday morning people going to 


church, I closed my eyes and thought: 


how foolish we are to long for beauty, 


the beauty of face and figure, when love 


comes first and beauty follows after. 
And to this day (my grandmother 

said, listening to the golden wedding 

music from the other end of the hall) 


although fifty years have passed, he still 
calls me lovely in a tender moment and 
I see the warmth and goodness that is 
part of him in each of all my children 
and you, my grandchildren, and I am 


content, content. 
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AFRICAN STATESMAN 


Houphouet, a fifty-one-year-old Catholic leader of the African Democratic Rally, 


is a political giant throughout French Black Africa, a territory thirteen times the 


size of France. He is a man of remarkable and unique talents and personal traits 


THE MAYOR OI 
bush town in the 
of French West 
museum-piec 


SEGOU, a 
torrid Sudan territory 


slec Py 


\frica, is a walking 


Phere’s nothing peculiar 


about him as an individual, however. 
It’s only the tact that he, a white co 
lonial, should today be a mayor in 
French “Black” Africa, those vast terri 
tories filling the Atlantic bulge of the 


Dark Continent. In by gone days it was 
common enough, but no more. 

From the big port of Dakar southward 
to Brazzaville, 2500 miles away on. the 
River, the political picture in 
French Black Africa has changed color 
in recent years 


Congo 


\frican mayors, elected 
by universal suffrage, sit at the head of 
and full 


boast 


councils €X€TCISE 


And three 


municipal 


powers. out of four 


the same party-tag—“R.D.A.,” Rassemble- 


ment Démoc ralique 


Democratic Rally) . 


Ifrican 


(African 
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Undisputed leader of the R.D.A. Party 
African Cath- 
tongue-twisting name of 


is a Slim, fifty-one-year-old 
olic with the 
Félix Houphouet-Boigny (inevitably re 


duced, for convenience, to a simple 


“Houphouet”). Though a native of the 
relatively 


territory, he is 


rich but small Ivory Coast 


today a political giant 
Black Africa, an 


enormous area thirteen times the size of 


throughout French 


France and almost as big as the United 


States itself. 
Solt-spoken, likable, Houphouet is a 
curious bundle ol contradictions. 


Though a politician of natural gifts, he 
is a doctor by training and early experi 
ence, having entered politics a scant ten 
years ago. A Catholic from early youth, 
he nonetheless derives his political 
a population that is 98 
animist (primitive spirit-wor- 
Mohammedan. 


strength from 
per cent 


ship) and 


\ 


by Robert R igh 


Though caught up in hectic pell-m 
ol politics, he shows a strong bent fo 
reflective life, makes a practice of rising 
every morning at four o'clock to med 
tate before starting his workday. Al 
though a well-to-do coffee planter, he 
refuses to drink a drop of it. The reasoq 
lor this is remarkable and indicates thd 
stamp of the man. 

Houphouet, who is married and thd 
father of three children, is a person wl 
keeps a himself. Sin 
youth he has indeed practiced an w 
It calls for | 
giving up, every year and for good an 


rein on 


tight 


usual rule of asceticism. 


all, something he’s particularly fond ¢ 
the he’s 
alcohol, foods, 


Thus, over years, 


certain movies 
and other pleasures. 

His party, which he founded a decatét 
ago, is much less tightly organized 7 
Houphouet himself. The only mass pq 


renounces 
coffee, | 
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litical organization in a huge area, the 
R.D.A. is more of a loosely knit popular 
movement than a party. “The R.D.A.,” 
Houphouet often says, “is the mirror in 
which every African of good will can see 
his image.” 

It’s a mirror that obviously suits a 
good many of them today. Primitive 
Bantu tribesmen, believers in black 
magic and users of stone age tools, can 
see their image in it. So 
educated, modern-minded élite of the 
booming coastal And, 
the times, quite a few French colonists 
now support the R.D.A., even run on its 
ticket for local elective offices and not 
infrequently get elected—by black votes 


also can the 


cities. sign of 


—to posts as municipal councilors. 

But the R.D.A. remains an essentially 
African party. And it is about the sole 
link in a territory that is not only of 
great size but incredible diversity. 

The 25 million inhabitants of French 
Black Africa are split up among a thou- 
sand tribes, some of them bitter tradi- 


The first African ever named a full 
Minister in France, Houphouet has been 
given a tough job: spelling out the con- 
stitutional framework for a_ revised 
French Union, the postwar name for 
France’s overseas territories. His aim: 
to build a lasting partnership between 
France and Black Africa. On an equal 
footing—and before it’s too late. 

This challenge suits Houphouet to a 
T. He is not at all a 
lieves in 


fanatic who be- 
nationalism for 
sake, as a lightning cure-all for the ills 
of colonial peoples. Though he is work- 
ing resolutely toward the day of Black 


nationalism’s 


Africa’s self-government, he is convinced 
that it cannot come overnight. 

The region first needs economic de- 
velopment Houphuet feels, on a vastly 
stepped-up scale. Simultaneously, a much 
wider education program must be set 
up to produce the responsible citizenry 
and public servants basic to a democracy. 
Without these props—economic stability 


and civic responsibility—Black Africa, 
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different 
tongues are spoken in the area, most of 


enemies. Six hundred 


tional 


them mutually unintelligible. 

Almost all tribes in the interior cling 
to their ancestral form of spirit-worship. 
\ handful of the most primitive groups 
still practice a secondary cult, which, 
though outlawed, still crops up now and 
But 


licity as on an occasion six years ago: 


then. rarely with so much pub 

One of the two Ivory Coast representa 
tives in the Senate 
back from Paris to stand for re-election. 


He looked like a 


term, but something 


French had come 


shoo-in for anothei 
unforeseen hap 
pened. While campaigning through the 
wild back-country, he mysteriously dis 
appeared, without a trace. Some while 
afterward, the reason came to light: the 
honorable Senator, enticingly fattened 
up by Paris cooking, had been wolfed 
down by cannibal constituents. 


says the R.D.A. leader, could quickly 
fall into chaos and become a natural for 
Communism. 

France, in Houphouet’s view, is thus 
Black Africa at its 
ol development. It 
provide the steadying influence for Afri- 
first 
But 
stop at the end of that road, A perma- 


vitally necessary to 


present stage can 


ca’s steps on the road to nation- 


hood. the relationship need not 
nent partnership, a federation for mu 
tual benefit based on equality and racial 
evolve. 


fraternity, can also 


barely five years old 
when he inherited the chieftaincy of the 


\kwe tribe. Not 


ever, but from his 


Houphouet was 
from his tather, how- 
mother. The Akwe 
chieftaincy, as is common through much 
of Black Africa, descends through the 
female line, although it is always a man 
who holds the position, When the previ- 
ous chiel 1910, Felix, 


died in young 


despite his age, was next in line and 


became the titular head of the big tribal 
family, responsible for keeping peace 
among its members. 

After primary schooling in his village, 


o 
1g 


the young chief went to a nearby town 
for further studies. The French district 
officer there took a liking to the grave 
youngster and gave him the run of his 
private library. Reading 
his eyes to the world outside his imme- 


was to open 
diate Ivory Coast surroundings. But it’s 
a question whether he would have ever 
become anything more than an educated 
tribal chief if it 
fortunate 


been for a 
not 


had not 
misfortune. Bees, books, 
were the cause. 

Accustomed to getting up at dawn to 
read 
book 
buzzed through the open window and lit 
on his head. Paintully 
swollen beyond recognition, the boy was 
sent for treatment to the local mission 


of the Péres Blancs, the ‘““White Fathers,” 


in quiet, Felix was deep in a 


one morning when a_bee-swarm 


stung, his face 
g 


Opposite page: Houphouet aims at 
building a partnership between France 
and French Black Africa in a 

spirit of racial fraternity 


Left: As first African to be- 

come a French Cabinet Minister, 
Houphouet is given a tumultuous re- 
ception on his return home 


kindness and 
oy as for their char- 


known as much for thei 
church-building ener 
acteristic full 
Cared for 
thers, the 


be ards. 
and betriended by the fa- 


Akwe boy-chief 
that later 


thus began 


an association resulted in his 


conversion {rom the spirit-worship of 


his ancestors to the Catholic faith. He 
also decided that being a chief would not 
be enough for him; he would become a 


doctor, too. 


Delegating his tribal powers to a 


younger brother, Houphouet set off foi 
Dakar, capital of French West Africa, 


and plunged into pre-med studies. In 


1925 he graduated from medical school, 


first in his class, and entered the Ivory 


Coast medical service. Fifteen years later, 


however, his brother's death obliged 


him to return to the village to resume 


the powers of chiel. 
In June of that 


same year—1940— 
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ROBERT RIGBY, free-lance newspaperman and 
former United Press Correspondent, has writ- 





ten articles for Maclean’s as well as This 
Week and other Sunday magazines. 
France tell betore  Hitler’s armies. 


From the London radio came the voic« 
of General De Gaulle, making a dra 
matic appeal to France’s overseas pos 
sessions to vontinue the fight alongside 
Britain. A few weeks later, a momentous 
event was to take place in Black Africa, 
one which has shaped the destiny of the 
region ever since: 

Many high French officials in Africa, 
after hearing De Gaulle’s impassioned 
appeal, preferred to play a waiting game. 
Others openly sided with the Vichy gov- 
ernment the Ger- 
man But one high-placed 
\frica thought differ- 


collaborating with 
conquerors. 
French official in 
ently—and acted. 

Félix Eboué, Governor of 
territory, a 


the Chad 
the size of 
Free French flag ove 


region twice 


Texas, raised the 


his capital, Fort Lamy, south of the 
Sahara. Eboué’s decision was full of 
risks, personal as well as military. 

The Chad had only a handlul of 
soldiers; in) neighborine Libva there 
were four hostile Italian divisions. 
Eboué himself knew he would be con 
demned to death, in absentia, by the 
Vichy government for his action. That 
didn’t faze him personally, but he 


couldn't help fearing for the safety o 
his children, who were 
in Occupied France. 
Fortunately for the free world, Ebou: 
acted 


going to school 


according to his conscience. It 
made a lot of difference. Fort Lamy was 


situated at the crossroads of Africa. For 







a considerable time, while the Mediter- 
ranean was too dangerous for Allied 
shipping, the air route via Fort Lamy 
was the only safe way to move high- 
priority cargo and personnel from Amer- 
ica and Britain to the Middle East, and 
even to the Far East. 

For the cause of Free France, Eboué’s 
action was no less important. Fired by 
the Chad’s example, other overseas ter- 
ritories rallied, De 
Gaulle’s Cross of 


one by one, to 
Lorraine. 

The name of Félix Eboué, “First Re- 
sistance Fighter of Africa,” was entered 
on a page of French history. And in the 
years to follow, no one was likely to for- 
eet that the who had set such a 
patriotic example for all France was not 
himself a native-born 
in French 


man 


Frenchman. Born 
the New World, 


“overseas son” of 


Guiana in 
Eboué was an 
and a Negro. 

When the tide of World War II had 
changed, Fighting French officials held 
a historic meeting in 1944 at Brazzaville, 
capital of Equatorial Africa, 
then Governor-General. 
purpose: to transform the status 
of France’s empire and instill a new 
spirit. 

Ihe recommendations 
were incorporated a few years later into 
the preamble of the 
tablishing 


France 


where 
Ebouc was 


Phen 


Brazzaville 


constitution e@s- 
Fourth Republic. 
The spirit expressed there was unques- 
tionably “France shall form with 
the peoples of her overseas territories a 
Union based upon equality of rights and 
privileges, 


France's 


new: 


without distinction as to 


race o1 religion ‘s 

Overseas peoples received French cit- 
izenship. For the first time they could 
vote and send representatives to sit in 





Holder of a hatful of important political posts in Africa and 
France, Houphouet is here shown with group of tribal dignitaries 
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base: 


Houphouet casts his vote. 
His party is sure to win 


the French Parliament, with powers 
equal to those of a deputy from Lyons or 
Marseilles. When the Ivory Coast elected 
its first deputies to the National Assem- 
bly in 1946, Houphouet, the physician- 
chief of Yamoussoukro, was one of them, 
About the same time, eager to have an 
following behind 
him, he set to work laying the founda. 
the R.D.A. 
Houphouet has 


organized popular 
tions ol 


done a good job. 
He has shepherded a bill through Parlia- 
ment outlawing forced labor in overseas 
territories, encouraged student exchang 
programs within the French Union, and 
played a leading part in introducing 
more local government in Black Africa, 
more economic development in the min- 


ceral-rich Sahara. 





Yet some French politicians remain | 


skeptical of Houphouet. They claim that 
in coming years he will ask for steadily 
mounting concessions of French “sugar” 
—capital investment and state grants— 
for Black Africa. Then fine 
these skeptics say, Houphouet will kick 


one day, 


over the apple-cart, announce the end of 


RR 


federation with France, and declare total 


independence. 
Not so, retorts Black 
Africa is too diverse, too primitive. Th 


Houphouet. 


overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion have still to begin the long climb 
tribal the 
They need the guidance and 
help of a modern nation. And why not 
France? By the African is 
grateful to France, especially for the 
absence of any color bar in its territories 
and the dignity thus accorded to all men. 

But, cautions Houphouet, if France 
really wants a partnership with Black 
Africa, it must keep up its end of the 
bargain. It must not brake the process 
of leading the African from darkness to 
light, from a colonial position to selt- 
rule. Otherwise the partnership will one 
day disintegrate. 

“France is Black Africa’s chance,” 
Houphouet once said. Then added: 
“But isn’t Africa France’s chance too?” 
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daughters, she has mothered a hundred foster children 


\ REPORTER FOR a New York City 
newspaper comes in time to interview 
a wide variety of people: the hand-wring 
ing parents of a son who has been 
arrested for a major crime; a nineteen- 
year-old girl who has been named Miss 
\merica; a politician trying to hold 
down the lid on a brewing scandal. 
Yet, in my 
daily drama ol 


ten years covering the 
New there 
was one day and one story that was dil- 
ferent from all the rest. In the middle 
of an interview I suddenly realized that 


York’s news 


the woman who was answering all thi 
questions so cheerfully was unique to 


my experience. This was a woman 
Whose character and outlook on life 
transcended the very facts that made 


OTHER 10 


7. 


her story unusual enough to be printed 


in the paper. 
Che lady was Mrs. Rose Sparaci. The 
facts: She had devoted forty-three ol 


her sixty vears to raising a grand total 
of 100 foster children. All her children 
had come from the New York Foundling 
Hospital, an afhliate of Catholic Char- 
the New York Archdiocese and 
one of Cardinal Spellman’s favorite chat 


ities in 


ities. Some of the children were taken 
into the harbor of the Sparaci household 
when they were only infants, and others 
were two, three, or four years old, and 
with few exceptions they stayed until 
they grew into adults, to answer a call 
for military service, to take a job, or to 


take 


a spouse. 






Mrs. Rose Sparaci of the Bronx is a great mother. Besides many sons and 
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N. Y. Herald Tribune— 


By Francis Sugrue 


children were Car- 
3110 Mickle Ave- 
nue; they were Italian, Irish, Spanish, 


Year after year the 


ried into the home at 


French, Filipino, and othe nationalities 


-the abandoned, the neglected, the for- 


gotten. Mrs. Sparaci drew no lines be- 


cause of race or type and neve1 specified 


blonde, blue-eyed 


that she must have a 


girl, a bright, chubby boy, or a darling 


with a happy disposition. 
“The Sister would put the baby in 
my arms and I'd take him home.” 
That’s all there was to the story 


as far as Mrs. Sparaci was concerned. 
According to her arithmetic, a baby who 
had no home equaled one baby who 
must have a home. It never occurred to 


her to ask for the baby’s credentials. 
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She was sitting in the living room 
when I interviewed her, surrounded, 
appropriately, by more than a dozen 
children; the young foster children she 
cares for even today, her own grown-up 
son and daughter, and a great grandson. 

I don’t remember her as being eithe 
tall or short, so I must guess her size 
was medium, and although her figure 
was well nourished, she wasn’t plump 
unusually round. Her face 
wrinkled, but the lines were soft, made 
from age and not of pain; there were 
eray strands in her soft black hair; 
there was not a single bitter spark in 
her twinkling eyes, and her laughter 
was as free as the open sky, 


hot was 


First, 1 attempted to express my ad 
miration for Mrs. Sparaci and mentioned 
that I knew it as a fact that 
parents discovered early in their careers 
that bringing up even a ram- 
bunctjious children was no picnic, But 
one hundred! How in the world? 

She shrugged her shoulders. She 
didn’t understand. Then I suggested 
that Mrs. Sparaci surely had known hei 
share of trouble and sorrow, since a few 
bad apples were inevitable in such a 


most 


few 


large barrel. 
“T’'ve had some little business with 
the truant officer, because every child 


we got can’t be perfect,” she said, add- 
ing a parenthetical sigh of relief. “But | 
never go to the police station for one of 
them. Not them. I thank God 
for that. No juvenile delinquent.” 


one of 


There are times when a_reporter’s 
instincts fail to protect him from asking 
a silly question. I had a special one: 
“Didn't you ever read a book on how 
to bring up children, Mrs. Sparaci, o1 
attend a child lecture?” 

All the children in the room joined 
Mrs. Sparaci in a feast of laughter and 


euidance 


soon the room was filled with one great 
When able to 
catch her breath, Mrs. Sparaci gave her 


howl of glee. she was 
own formula for rearing children: 

“Show him you're interested, even his 
little scratches, and when he brings just 
a stick to you, see how you talk to him 
about it And I'm baking 
and they want to come around and help, 
and do this and that, I let them. What's 
a little mess?” 

But one hundred children! There had 
to be discipline somewhere. 

She had her rules for this, too. 
“The worst punishment you can do is 
to tell them to go to bed,” she advised 
and turned to Johnny, the reigning 
seven-year-old foster son. “How do you 
like it when and | 
you to bed?” 


when 


own 


you're bad put 
And Johnny’s reaction, an immediate 
and extreme sadness of countenance, was 
living proof of the effectiveness of Mrs 
Sparaci’s system of punishment 
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She was only a teen-ager when she 
began this career. She was recovering 
from the tragedy of losing her first-born 
son when she went to the New York 
Foundling Hospital and asked to be 
given one of the abandoned babies, 
certain in her feelings, even at seventeen, 
that a home was an empty place with- 
out a child. 

\lmost every year since that first visit, 
Mrs. Sparaci has had six foster children 
living in her home at one time, nourish- 
ing her charges on the type of mother- 
hood that is a lullaby: to bring sleep to 
a fevered head, the laughte 
swirling around the room dusting the 
childhood fears, that is the 
magical cooking filling the kitchen with 
wondertul odors. 


that is 


corners ol 


Some of the children were bright and 
won honors in school, but others found 
lessons a disagreeable chore; hence the 
visits from the truant officer; some were 
fair and even blessed with beauty, and 
some were homely and plain; some were 
quiet and as well behaved as angels, 
while others were as wild as a winter's 
wind and apparently in league with a 
colony of imps to boot. But each one, 
no matter had 
his share of brains, beauty, and tem 
perament, was given an equal amount 
ol Mrs. Sparaci’s love, and all of them 
had the understanding that a_ child 
is an individual to himself and should 
be treated accordingly. 


what he received as 


“IT shed tears when every one of them 


goes out the door,” Mrs. Sparaci com- 
mented, for she shares the common sor- 
row of all mothers when it comes time 
for a child to leave home. 
the children 


their 


But most of 
departed in 
hearts; a foster daughter refuses 
Mrs. 
Sparaci arrives to arrange the veil, a 
soldier returns on furlough because this 
is the 


have never 


to take her wedding vows until 


ever known, 
is born and she receives a 


only home he has 


a baby tele- 
phone call on each new problem of 
child Mother’s Day 


other holidays she is flooded with cards 


care, and on and 
and presents. 

Some 90 per cent of the Sparaci foster 
children were boys, and during World 
War II more than fifty of them served 
in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps. 
They were young men who had grown 
strong sitting at their mother’s 
table. She was a woman who elevated 
food to the level of a virtue, and to 
practice her belief, she always prepared 
four or five pounds of spaghetti as a 
side dish to fortify the main meal. 

Hanging in a prominent spot in the 


foster 


living room is a golden framed photo 
graph of Mr. Sparaci, looking handsome 
and quite dignified in his World War I 
army uniform, When he died in 1951 


more than sixty of his foster children 


came to the funeral to mourn the map 
who called his home “The New Yo 
Foundling Hospital Annex” and had, 
favorite expression: “There's always 
room for one more.” 

“He was always in the lot across the 
street playing games with them,” Mp, 
Sparaci recalled, with gentleness. “The 
man was never happy unless the re 

full of children. When nobod 
take a child because he wa 
homely or a little problem, my husband 
would say, ‘Let’s give him a chance.” 

Once there was a_ two-year-old boy 
and doctors predicted that he would 
never talk. A recommendation was made 
that he be placed in an institution taf 
retarded children. 

This recommendation was __ never 
carried out. “We felt sorry for the little 
fellow,”” Mrs. Sparaci said. “We decided 
to give him a chance.” 

So he taken to the house on 
Mickle Avenue, and at first he retrel 
into a shell of silence, a lonely, with- 


was 
would 


Was 


drawn, fearful litthe child. But the 
warmth of Mrs. Sparaci penetrates 
everywhere, “I talk to him and talk 


to him and try to make him understand 
how glad we are to have him. And 
pretty soon I feel he knows every wie 
| say. He would grab at his little moutf 
and try to make the words come out 
One year after he came into th 
Sparaci house the child uttered his firs 
word. What happened to the boy? — | 
Well, Mrs. Sparaci said, he learned t 
talk and grew into a fine lad. “He live 
with us and went all through schoo 
without trouble. He 
\ real man.” 
There was a little girl who was neve 
going to walk again. This was noj 
future for a child, Mrs. Sparaci reasoned} 
took he Having hear} 
somewhere that the sun and water wer 
nature’s human ailmenst 
Mrs. Sparaci journeyed down to Pelhanj 
Bay with her charge every day the su 
was in the sky. 
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has a good jo 
how. 


so. she home. 


remedies for 


Soon, the girl began t 
and and_ befor! 
long she was running and skipping ropi 
with her foster sisters and brothers. N 
one has determined whether it was the 
wonder of the sun, or the love and affec 
tion she received, that brought abou 
the cure. 


erow straight strong, 


Mrs. Sparaci has made a successful anc} 
eminent career of rearing other peoples} 
children as though they were her owi* 
Yet, she honestly believes it has been 
a perfectly normal way of life, a smal 
thing in a busy world. f 


& 


f 
6 


“I guess we were old-fashioned havin: 
so many children in the house,” Mr) 
Sparaci apologized. “But I take out th 
album and look at the pictures of th 
children and I wish I could do it aj 


over again. 
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Why must we do penance? 
If we do not understand the 


Church’s idea of penance, 


' 


! it is probably because we do 
) not realize that each of us 
had a personal share 
in Our Lord’s Crucifixion 


1 
j 


{ 
’ 


THE 


bf =\ ; | 
4 


ns 


g York’s Car- 


negie Hall, there was a performance in 


Several years ago, at New 


English of Bach’s “Passion According to 
St. John.” The next day the music critic 
ol The New York 
tenor who had sung the part ol the 


Times praised the 


Evangelist for conveying a sense of the 
drama of the Passion. Of the perform- 
ance as a whole, however, the Times 
critic said that, while it often gave musi- 
cal pleasure, “it did not inspire what 
Bach intended, a sense of reverence.” 
It is safe to say that most of the sing- 
ers on this occasion failed to inspire a 
sense of reverence because they evi 
dently lacked a sense of personal partici 
pation in the Passion. They would 
doubtless have stared in wonderment if 
the conductor ‘had urged that they feel 
a personal relationship toward — the 
events described by St. John. The mo- 
mentous truth that every person evel 
born is involved in the Passion would 


probably have been foreign to thei 


thinking. 
Sometimes people will stand before a 
crucifix and exclaim on its beauty. They 


do this in detached way, 


as though 


they were viewing some work of art 
toward which they felt no personal re 
who have such an 


lationship. Lo those 


attitude we would say: 


No golden Christ did hang from 
brutal 
Nor marble Christ, nor Christ ol 


Rood, 

carven wood. 

We bless the craftsmen for their two 
fold part- 


é 
ee a 
x ie 
LN 


hy Bertrand Weaver, C.P. 


The blend of worship and con- 
sumimate art. 

But blame esthetes who come with 
cultured gaze, 

\nd fail to see His pangs through 
eolden haze. 


Why must the glint of gold thus 


blind them so 


lo Christ’s dark depths of poignant 


woe! 

\ltogether too many, even in the 
Church, act like those passed along 
the road that ran near Calvary on that 
first Good Friday fternoon. We can 
visualize many of them glancing casu- 


ally toward the three crosses, and telling 


themselves that three more wretched 
human beines were dying the deaths of 
criminals. Perhaps their eyes lingered 


Figure of the fa- 


lor a moment on the 
mous Preacher and Wonder-worker from 


Nazareth. But this Figure meant little 
Oo! nothing to them } rsonally \s they 
continued along tl oad, one to his 
noonday meal, another to his afternoon 
business, still another his siesta, what 
they had seen on Calvary faded from 
their minds as quickly is the image 
fades from a photographic proof that has 


been left exposed. Like so many who 
looked On he 


eves, they 


Nave since Cross with 


unseeing cted precisely as 
though they were not involved in the 
Crucifixion of the Son of God at all! 
If then 


much more tragic 


blindness was a tragedy, how 
would be if we also 
failed to comprehend. 

It is impossible, for one thing, to 
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understand the Church’s policy of pen 


fail to realize our personal 
involvement in what happencd during 
the Passion of Our Saviour. We all had 
a share in the Crucifixion, as the Church 
reminds the Reproaches which 
she puts on the lips of Christ during the 


adoration of the Cross on Good Friday: 


ance if we 


inl 


us 


My people, what have I done to thee? 


Or in what have I grieved thee? 

Answer me. 

Because I fed thee with manna, and 
brought thee into a land exceed- 
ingly good, thou hast prepared a 
Cross for thy Saviour. 

I opened the sea before thee: and 
thou with a spear hast opened -My 
side. 

I have exalted thee with great power: 


and thou hast hanged Me on the 
gibbet of the Cross. 


But the Church does not just remind 
us of our responsibility for the Passion. 
She of 


penances ourselves 


demands through her 
that take upon 
some small share of the atonement which 


Christ offered for 


system 
we 
our sins on the Cross. 
If He made up the eternal punishment 
due to our sins, the Church insists that 
we make up part of the temporal punish- 
ment through penance. 

It is not surprising that the Church of 
our Divine Redeemer should 
sisted in the face of a self-indulgent hu- 


have in 


man 


nature of 


Her 
is just another confirmation of the truth 
of her claim be the one Church 
tablished Him who “Unless 
you do penance, you shall all likewise 
perish.” 


on a definite policy 


penance. attitude toward penance 


to es- 


by said: 


Christ’s Church, as we would expect, 


has a great corps of men and women 


who are specialists in penance. She has 
the 


convents where members of penitential 


dotted earth with monasteries and 


orders engage in fasts, vigils, and expia 


tory prayer. But while she encourages 
her professed penitents to offer then 
lives as a living oblation in union with 
the supreme oblation of the Cross, she 
wants all her members to have a share 


in the expiation which she offers in un- 


ion with her Divine He: 


d tor the sins 


of mankind. 
The Church 


if left to ourselves 
penance, So, 


ot us, 
Little 


favo) 


that 
would 
the 
imposing penance upon us. If we 


knows most 
do 
she does us ol 
under 


stand how important penance is, we will 


be grateful to the Church lor firmly 
placing her hand on our shoulder from 
time to time and commanding us to 


carry out penances of her devising 
One of the 
fasts and 


notice about the 


the Church 
IS that she keeps 


things we 
abstinence which 
lovinely imposes on us 


50 


thes sxchonces ino tho context of the 
frou: the Ember Days 
and a iew vigils, she associates her pen 
ances with the Cross. On the day oO 
the week which saw the Crucifixion « 
the Church bids \ 
flesh meat. Anoth 
sure that we do not fo 
the 
Good Friday is her practice of preparin 
us for the observance of that day by si 
of 
By thus associating our penances with 
the Cross, the Church helps us to over- 


come the repugnance which human na- 


Passion. ovport 


our Redeemer, 


forego the use ol 
way of making 
eet our involvement in events ( 


weeks fasting. 


ture feels at the very mention of pen- 
ance. Our flesh wants to be coddled and 
pampered. Our appetites clamor for in- 
dulgence. ‘The Church reminds us, es- 
pecially on Fridays and during Lent, 
that there was no pampering of the hu- 
man. flesh Christ the Cross. 

His flesh was lacerated. It was pierced 
with thorns and dug with nails. There 
was a harrowing of that perfect body 
which appears beyond all endurance. As 
lor 


ol on 


indulgence of appetites, we 
well believe that no food passed the 
lips of Our Saviour once His Passion 
that He 


the wine which was offered to Him on a 


may 


began. Scripture says refused 
sponge at the height of His agony. The 
thirst the 


parched His lips and mouth and whole 


accompanying Crucifixion 
body so dreadfully that it was the only 
one of His many physical torments which 
caused Him to utter anything approach- 
ing complaint. 

There was no plea for a loosening olf 
the nails, which caused such paroxysms 
had held Him in 
that brutally cramped position for three 


of agony and which 


g 
hours. There was no cry for the removal 
of the thorns, which continued to burn 
into His There 
for a His 
blood 


sacred head. was 
sponge over flesh to 
the and the 
There was just that brief, heart- 
thirst.””. And 
was not so much a plea for reliel as a 
statement of fact which 
His 

St. 


thing to be 


no 
request 
Wipe away drying 
sweat. 
rending, cry—‘‘I even. this 
was forced from 
human nature. 

Bernard said that it is a shametul 
a delicate 


Head. 
for 


under a 
That it is 
any 


member 
thorn-crowned not 
ol 


Christ’s mystical body to shun penance, 


only shameful member 


but also dangerous to his eternal sal 
which 


rf | he 


“will 


vation, is apparent from words 
Our Lord addressed to the Jews 
Ninive,” 
in the Judgment with this genera 


tion, and 


men of He warned them, 
ris¢ 
will condemn it: for they re 
pented at the preaching of Jonas, and 
behold, a greater than Jonas is here.” 
Christ was referring on this occasion 
to the dramatic repentance of the Nini 


{ 


vites as recounted in the Prophecy of 











Jonas. Nobody who has read this stoy 
can fail to be impressed with the whole | 
heartedness with which the people of 
Ninive acted on the warning of Jonafl 
that, unless they repented, their ¢ity 
would be destroyed in forty days, We 
read that “the men of Ninive believed 9 
in God, and they proclaimed a grea 
fast.” The point here is that if th 
Ninivites, without the knowledge an 
inspiration of the Cross, did penane 
with such alacrity, how much more is ey. 
pected of those ‘“‘before eyes 
Jesus Christ has been depicted Cruci. 
fied’’? 

If penance means taking on onesel| 
for the purpose of atoning for sin, wha 
is against the grain of human nature, 
nothing can better spur us to the prac 
tice of penance than thinking about thef 
Cross. Nothing is better calculated tf 






whose 





move and inspire us to do promeey 


readily, and even eagerly, than_ the 
thought of the hardships which the in- 
nocent Saviour took upon Himself for 
the atonement of our 

It should be noted here that it would 
take upon 
penances prescribed by the Church i 


sins. 


be useless to ourselves the 


we did not at the same time do some 
those sins 
St. Bede 


makes an important observation wher 


thing definite about avoiding 
which make penance necessary. 


he says that “to fast, in a general ean, 


is not only to abstain from meat, but to 
restrain oneself from all enticements ol 
Thi 


is why so lrequently in the Masses ol 


the flesh and from evil passions.” 


the Lenten season we come across pra) 


ers in which we ask God that, whil 
we practice that fasting which is in 
volved in foregoing certain foods, wef 


will be given strength to avoid evil prac 
tices. 

Writing about the valiant 
Old fame, St. 
veled that “the fast of one woman ove! 


Judith o 
lestament 
threw the countless armies of the Assy 
and 
overthrow the forces 
mankind with a_ third 
The Mother of our Crucified 
Redeemer made this absolutely clear al 


rians.” Through prayei penance 


we also can evil 


which threaten 


world war. 


Fatima. 

It is not surprising that the Arch 
angel Raphael told Tobias that “prayed 
is good with fasting and alms, more tha! 
to lay up treasures of gold.” If we un 
derstand the an 
power of penance, we will consider it 


great importance 
privilege to unite our acts of penanc 
the divine oblation which Chris 
the Cross and 
Mass. Through our pel 
will help to bring peace t 


with 
offered continues t 
offer 


ances 


on 
in the 
we 
ourselves and to a disturbed humanity 
ind we will assure ourselves of peace fo 


] 


he endless ages of eternity. 
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LUNATICS 
AND 

HORSE 

LOVERS 


If editors could see 
beyond John Foster Dulles’ 
nose, they’d find 

it isn’t the barmy who 


are odd, but the normal 
by RED SMITH 


A PARTICIPANT in an English foot- 
ball pool correctly foretold the results of 
all eight games on the card, and the 
news made the overseas cables when his 
two-cent investment returned a profit of 
$84,000. It wasn’t the odds of 4,200,000- 
to-] that struck newspaper editors as re- 
markable; what captivated them was the 
fact that the winner was a mental pa- 
tient in an Ipswich loonybin. 

In their innocence and naiveté, editors 
considered this unusual. Preoccupied as 
they are with affairs of state, editors 
don’t have much time for the aftairs of 
people. If they could ever see beyond 
John Foster Dulles’ nose, they might 
discover areas where it isn’t the barmy 
who are considered odd, but the normal. 

Nobody at the race track would deem 
it even slightly out of the ordinary if a 


























man wearing a straitjacket were to walk 
in and slap the mutuels silly with an 
cight-horse parlay. If he were pursued 
by a man in a white jacket with a long 
handled net, scarcely an eyebrow would 
be lifted. What might be regarded as 
eccentricity in a bank is accepted as 
reasonable behavior at the race track. 


York 


They did uncommonly well in 


There are these two New busi- 
nessmen. 


their fields, then went seeking relaxation 


in the horse parks. The way they bet 
made case-hardened veterans quail. 
Chivvied by a worried spouse, one of 


them took the pledge, vowed never to 
set foot in a horse yard again. 

When racing opens at Jamaica on 
\pril Fool’s Day, this man will not be 
counted among those present. He will 
be parked in his Cadillac near the rail 
just outside the paddock gate. From 


there he can send in large, unwise 
wagers by messenger, but he will not pass 
through the turnstiles. He is a man of 
his word. 

There wealthy industrialist 


Detroit who owns a stable of horses. His 


is a from 


horses are registered in his trainer’s 


and he deal of 


trouble to keep out of the papers any 


lame goes to a great 
mention of his own name in connection 
with racing. 

This 


clergyman or a 


would be understandable in a 
bookmaker or a man 
with a criminal record, but there is no 
apparent this man should 
conceal his interest in the sport. Pressed 
for an explanation one day, he confided 
it reluctantly. 

He had minor 
tack, treated him, told him 
he was going to be all right provided 
he took care of himself. He 
avoid overwork, overplay, and unneces- 
sary excitement. “Above all,” the doctor 
said, “get rid of 


reason why 


suffered a heart at- 


His doctor 


was to 


those horses and get 
away from racing. You can’t take it.” 
So now the man is running his horse 
trainer's the 
doctor. He pays the doctor richly for his 


advice. 


in his name, to deceive 


Buddy Raines, trainer for Brandywine 
Farm, Slewfoot 
Sandy. 


has a groom named 
“Been with me for years,”” Buddy said 
“Once I fired 


took my dog. ‘Man feeds a 


one night. him and he 


woman five 
years,’ he tells me, ‘she’s his property. I 


been feeding this no-account dog so 
long she don’t know you. She’s my dog.’ 
I told him: ‘You take that dog and I'll 
call the cops.’ Sandy’s dead scared of 
cops. “Then I don’t go,’ he says, and he 
didn’t. How you going to fire a man 
won't quit? 

“We had a little filly named Whipsaw 
a few years ago and I put her in a race 


in New York and Sandy gives me $200 


to bet for him. Ain’t many grooms could 
bet 5200 but Sandy did. | warned him: 
‘There’s a littke mare from Chicago in 
this race that can fly,’ and he says, ‘Nuts, 
we'll beat her.’ 

“So that litthke mare beats us a neck 
and she’s nobody but that mare Ben 
Jones had named Twosy. ‘Hey,’ Sandy 
says, ‘who put that thing in the race? 
She can fly.’ I told him, ‘I warned you, 
Sandy, but you wouldn’t listen.’ 

“After that a guy in Jones’ barn tells 
Sandy: “That bay mare of ours is going 
in Jersey today. You can get even on 
her.’ So Sandy goes to a horse room on 
Island and the man, 
‘Gimme two hundred on that bay mare 
of Ben \round the track they 
hardly ever know horses by names, it’s 


Long says to 


Jones.’ 
the bay or the brown or the chestnut. 


“What's her name?’ the 
and Sandy says, ‘How would I know? 


Man says, 


That bay mare of Jones. She’s in a 
race in Jersey. Beat Whipsaw a_ neck 
last week.” The man looks her up 
in the Form. ‘Here she is, I guess. 


Twosy in the sixth at Garden State.’ ‘She 
beat Whipsaw last week?’ Sandy says. 
‘Yes.’ “Then that’s her, all right. Gimme 
iwo hundred.’ 

“He the 
man writes out a slip and tells him to 


hands over his money and 
sign it. ‘I don’t sign no slip,’ Sandy says. 
‘Where’s Artie that’s 


here?’ The man says to never mind Artie 


always workin’ 
and sign the slip, so Sandy signs it with 
a big X and the man flashes a badge and 
says, ‘You're pinched.’ Sandy says: ‘Well, 
I be jiggered! I bet two hundred with 
the law!’ 

“He tells me nothing about this but 
in a day or so he says he’s got to have 
time off to go down and decorate his 
sister’s grave in Jersey. I got to let him 
off, of course, and next day a man says 
to me, “That Slewfoot Sandy of yours 
He killed ’em yester- 
in Mineola.’ I said he’d been down 


is a real comedian. 
day 
in Jersey that day but the fellow says, 
‘He was not. He was in court in Mine 
ola on a gambling charge.’ 

“Seems they showed Sandy his $200 
and the slip he’d signed and he counted 
it and said it wasn’t his. ‘Sure, I signed 
the slip, all right,’ he says, ‘but there’s 
$200 here. The mare 
and she win and I want $600, not $200. 


only was 2 to | 

“He gets up out of the witness chai 
and walks over and puts an elbow on 
the bench. ‘Judge,’ he says, ‘il the cops 
are so hard up they got to go making 
book on the horses, that’s okay with 


me. But, Judge, I’ve rubbed trotters 
and I messed around with the dog races 
and now I’m rubbing runners, and wher 
ever I’ve went I bet, and wherever they 
laid they paid. If the cops lay and don’t 


I want nothin’ more to do with any 


pay 























of ’em and they can keep the money; 

“They ask him, ‘Do you know Artiey 
and he says sure he knows Artie, ang 
points him out in the courtroom. Th 
say what’s his name. ‘His name's Artie! 
Sandy says. ‘Sometimes folks call hin 
Arthur.’ They ask how long he know, 
Artie and he says maybe ten, fifteen, 
twenty years. They say that’s a pretty 
wide spread, can’t he make it a littl 
more definite? 

“Pll tell you,’ Sandy says. ‘I fing 
knew Artie the year Maedic was a two 
year-old. I was rubbin’ Maedic and he 
was rubbin’ three horses in the same 
barn. They wasn’t no account but he 
was rubbin’ ‘em.’ 

“The judge says, ‘Who’s Maedic?’ and 
Sandy blows up. 

“Who's Maedic?’ he hollers. ‘Wasn't 
no faster two-year-old than Maedic. Win 
everything in sight at two and shoulda 
win the Derby. You don’t know Maedi¢e 
Nuts to the bunch of you dopes! 

“He just up and walked out of that 
courtroom,” Buddy Raines said. “Can't 
say that I blame him none, either.” 

The point is that there is nothing es 
pecially remarkable about a fellow in 
the boobyhatch making a bet and win 
ning it, here or in England. There are 
lots of people committed to booby. 


hatches whose behavior would _ be 
deemed entirely normal by Slewfoot 
Sandy’s standards. 

There’s a little fellow who is well 






known, at least by sight, to regulars at 
most tracks in New York and Florida 
and California. He hustles the paddock 
area, picking up a buck where he can. 
\fter Santa Anita closed one spring, a 
horseman driving East across the New 
Mexico badlands spotted this fellow 
hiking along the highway miles from any 
human habitation. The horseman gave 
him a lift. 





























































































Both, it developed, were heading for 
New York. They rode in amiable con 
versation for awhile, and then the hitch 
hiker said, ‘““Turn on the radio.” 

“Can't,” said the horseman. 

“Why not?” 

“No radio in this car.” 

“Well, for the cat’s!” the little guy 
said. “Stop the car.” The car halted 
and he stepped out. “Won’t ride in no 
car without a radio,” he said. They 
parted there on the desert. 

You might consider the little fellow 
loopy. A court did on one occasion, and 
he was tucked away for his health. He 
didn’t stay long. After awhile the super 
intendent or head keeper called up the 
authorities. 
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“Come get this guy,” he said. “He ain't 
crazy. He’s been making penny book if 
here and has every nut in the joint 
playing the horses.” 
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” and “the voice 
of rude passion.” 
York City’s Tyrone Pipe 


n their colors of green and saffron 











Drummers Pat McGrath, left, 
and Jim McCullagh, below, 
relax during an intermission 
at the Fordham Feis 


Irish eyes are smiling 
for snare drummer John Hughes 








Snare drummer Mike Mce- 
Quillan, who hails from 
Belfast, is all concentration 
as he beats out a drum roll 


Contrary to popular opinion, the bagpipe did not orig- 
inate with the Highland Scots, let alone the Irish. Actu- 
ally, its origin is hidden in a cloud of history, but the 
best opinion is that it started in India and the Near East 
when early musicians found that by attaching an “artifi- 
cial lung” to the first wind instruments they could play 
continuously. The Greeks and Romans picked up piping 
during their conquest of the East and brought the bag- 
pipe with them as they spread civilization westward. At 
one time or another, the bagpipes have been used in all 
countries of Europe under such names as Musette in 


54 


Tyrone piper Jim O’Connell 


| practices his playing of 
“A Sailor's Hornpipe” 


Piper Major Tom McSwiggan 
has led the band since its 
{founding in the thirties 
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Drummer 
Pat McEntee 
teaches 
for a living 


Pat McQuaide 
is a picture 

of Irish 
geniality 
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The Feis competition is the 
highlight of the day at Fordham. 
Here, the pipes and drums 

K | capture the spirit of the clan pipers 


skirling Celtic songs of % wlory 
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welcome for forei 


Ever since its founding six years ago, the Washington 
International Center has been adding a warm, per- 
sonal touch to the reception given to foreign visitors 
coming to the nation’s capital under the State De- 
And a 
woman who has contributed in no small measure to 
the the the Center extends is 
Margaret Donahue. It is Miss Donahue’s task to 


arrange meetings between the visitors and typical 


partments Exchange of Persons program. 


warmth of welcome 


Washington families. “We try to make it a meaning- 
ful experience for both the family and the guest,” 


Miss “This 


families and the visitors so that they 


says Donahue. means matching the 


Ww ill have some 


gn visitors 


common ground for building a friendship that often 
lasts long after the visitor has returned home.” 

The effect of this contact, Miss Donahue adds, “s 
Often, she has found, the 
visitors arrive in the U.S. with a mountain of mis 


really something to see.” 
conceptions about American life picked up from 
American movies distributed abroad, from accounls 
they have read in magazines and newspapers. Noth 
ing dissolves these more effectively than a day or al 


evening with an American family. In fact, says Miss 


: 


% 


. 


° ‘ ® 
Donahue, “this people-to-people contact is one of thee 


most powerful forces we have to offer in acquainting 


other nations with the meaning of America.” 
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| Neighborhood 


: trouble 
shooter 


The job that Dennis Clark does for the Philadelphia Commission on 
Human Relations has no title, but he might well be called a “neighbor- 
hood trouble-shooter” because that’s what he does. He goes looking for 
trouble, and when he finds it, he draws on every resource available to 
the human relations expert to bring the trouble to an early end. One 
recent case is typical. A Negro family moved into a white neighbor- 
hood. The next morning they found their new. 1957 DeSoto hammered 
beyond recognition. Suspecting that the vandalism was merely a svymp- 
tom of general irritation in the neighborhood. Clark went to work. He 
talked to local leaders and to the Negro family’s immediate neighbors. 
Gradually, everybody came to admit that the destruction of the automo- 
bile was a sign of civic sickness. A Block Group was formed to discuss 
the situation and to allow the white families to meet the Negro family 
in a relaxed atmosphere. Result? Tension vanished and the Block Group 
went on to attack other problems slowly strangling the neighborhood. 

\ member of the Catholic Interracial Council and vice president of 
Philadelphia's Catholic Housing Council, Clark attributes his interest in 
the race question as it affects housing to “an Irish sympathy for unpopu- 
lar causes.” But his approach is deeper than that may sound. “I 
strongly believe.” he says, “that there is a vacuum in social thinking that 


has to be filled by religious ideas.” 

















THE S7En POST 


by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Tonsure 


What is the significance of priests in Europe having their 


heads shaved?—S. W., AKRon, Onto. 


In the Catholic countries of Europe, it is Customary 


that ali 


clerics shave the crown of the head in the form of a disc. 
This distinguishing feature is known as the Tonsure. The 
word “tonsure” means a cutting, shearing, or shaving. ‘Ton 


sure is first received at the hands of the bishop, in a sacred 


ceremony whereby a candidate for the priesthood is officially 


inducted as a membor of the clergy. Vhus the aspirant. Is 


dedicated exclusively to the service of God and given a pre 


liminary tithe to receive the minor and major orders which 
culminate in the priesthood This ceremony dates back to 
the fourth or fifth century 


The 


Sacrament oO 


minor orders which follow tonsure 
Holy thr Porter, the 
candidate for the priesthood is given the official custody of 
the keys of the church bells 

When his 
commission to read publicly certain portions of the sacred 
books especially from the missal or Mass-book \s an 


} Posse ssed by 


are not parts of the 


Orders. By order of 


as well as the right to sound the 


ol the church 


ordained a Lector, he receives 


i xor 
evil 

spirits, although the authority to actually carry out exorcisms 

is withheld. As an 


mMiniste 


cist, he ts empowcred to exorcize those 


\colvtc he is ordained to function as a 
the 


followed by 


mino1 during the solemn services of sanctuary. 


These preliminary the 


minor orders aré majo! 


orders, whereby the recipient is ordained a subdeacon, a 
deacon, and a priest Phe tonsure of those who have. re 
ceived major orders is somewhat larger than that olf th: 
recipients of minor orders only. 
Steppingstone 
I would ente) he Church fomorrou were it not jor the 
stumbling block of confessiton.—N. B.. CAMBRIDGE. MAss 


You need only adjust your outlook on = sacra 





mental confession to turn a stumbling block 
Into a steppingstone from earth to heaven. 
You admit you are convinced that there is a 
provident Almighty to whom we are answerable 
lor every thought, word, action, and omission: 
that Christ is His divine Son; that the Church, 
[ is Christ founded it, is Catholic Christianity 
ABSOLVO Logically, you must admit that the Sacrament of 
Penance is the means of reconciliation estab 

lished divinely by Christ. Why so? 
Once we admit that Christ is divine, logically we must 
accept His Revelation in every detail—includinge His del 
gation of authority to forgive sins. “Receive ve the Holy 


Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them: 
and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained.” (John 
20:22,23 


}) Within the sphere of faith, morals, and worship as 
revealed by Christ, we cannot pick and choose —accepting one 
item while discarding another. To attempt that sort of thing 
is to sit in judgment upon the reliability of Christ. 


od 


Your problem is a case ol wishful thinking. You balk b 
cause of panic frightened at the 


Penance, 


you are very 
the 
tion called confession. Contession can hardly be 
fear, Catholics 


confess their sins regularly, even frequently. 


though: « 


one feature of the Sacrament ol sell-accus: 


the ordeal 
including 
For 


you since millions olf CONnVErts- 


this very 


purpose, Christ provided the sacrament of reconciliation 


\s for your identity, you need never disclose it. Nor should 
you be too embarrassed to contess the sins you wer 
not too embarrassed to commit. Better by far a humbk 


self-accusation now and immediate forgiveness than an accus 
“Go 
obtain 


1:16) 


the divine 


therefore, with confidence to the throne ol 


ation of untorgiven sins later by Judge. 


erace 
(Hebrews 


mercy and find erace in seasonable aid.” 


Separation Problem 


When the Church 


husband and wife, 


gives permission jor a separation 0} 


is financial subsidy provided for mothe 


and children?—M. P., PrvispurcGn, PA. 


With a view to the adjustment of difhiculties between hus 


band and wile, the financial angle and the over-all wellar 


of the children are among the many reasons tor the Church's | 


insistence that a married couple do not resort to separation 
without Regardless of what 
inconsiderate husband, to be 


permission. promises might 


be made by an assured of un 
failing financial support, action by the civil courts might be 
the only Wi that case to the 
matrimonial board of the Bishop's ofhce, for advice and set 
tlement. You will be 


euaranty, urec you take your 
received with understanding kindness; 
you are under no obligation to tell your husband of this con- 


fidential interview. 


Adam and Eve 
What was the ultimate fate of Adam and Eve? Were the) 
saved or lost?—C, 1., ALBANy, N. Y. 

From the Book of Wisdom, it seems clear cnough that Adam 


co-operated with the grace of repentance and was. saved. 
“Wisdom preserved him that was first formed by God, the 
(10:2) 
There is a special fittingness that both parents of the entire 


father of the world, and brought him out of his sin.” 


human family be saved, for it was to them that the promise 
was first “Second Adam” and Mary as 
a “Second Eve.” ““The Lord God said to the serpent: Because 


made of Christ as a 
thou hast done this thing, | will put enmities between the 
and the woman, and thy seed and hei 
thy 
feast day of 


seed; she shall crush 


head.” the earliest centuries, the 
Adam and Eve has been celebrated among the 
Greek Christians. 
to all 


and 


(Genesis 3:15) From 


Because of then unique 


far-fetched to 


responsibility 

that Adam 
were among the worst sinners the world has eve! 
known. But, for that matter, were it not for a repentance 
proven by St. Peter, the first Vicar of Christ, 
would be known to history as Peter the Coward. Augustine 
of Hippos is another outstanding example of a notorious 


posterity it is not 


Eve 


Say 


martyrdom, 


sinner who became famous as a saint. Divine justice is bal- 
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anced perfectly by an infinite mercy. No matter how shame- 
ful a sinner’s past may have been. sincere repentance entitles 
him to a share in the inexhaustible merits of the “Mediator 
of God and men.” (1 Tim. 2:5) 


Marks of the Church 


You Catholics claim—rather boastinely, it seems to me- 


certain “marks” for your Church. Why this emphasis?- 
M. D., St. PAuL, MINN. 
By the “marks of the Church,” we Catholics 


understand several qualities which should char- 
acterize the Church 
which can be Roman 
Catholic that 
claim is really something to boast about—though 


Christ and 


the 


founded by 
solely by 
Church. To b« 


claimed 


able to 





prove 


}: “al not in the odious sense of the word. Rather, 
Basson we experience a sense of relief, of security, of 
humble gratitude that we are identifiable as 
{ members of the “one fold” under “one shep- 


herd.” (John 10:16) This matter of the marks of a church 
isso important because it is a plain case of cause and effect. 
When the cause the guaranteed. To 
the point—if a church cannot boast of the qualities it should 
have as a consequence of divine origin, then it must lack 
divine origin and support. 


is divine, effects are 


The qualities which should) characterize the Church 
founded by Christ are the following: unity, holiness, catho- 
licity or universality, and unbroken succession from the 
original apostles or apostolicity. In order to serve their 


purpose, to add up to cogent argument which will appeal to 
the “other sheep that are not of this fold,” these four quali- 
ties should be external and readily recognizable. 

As for unity, it is that 
cannot 


Christians 
Shattered into hundreds of fragmentary 
sects, they exemplify disunity and disintegration rather than 
unity. No sect which has severed relations with the sancti- 
lying power of the Roman Catholic Church has been able 
to produce that masterpiece of divine grace known as a 
canonized saint. 


obvious non-Catholic 


boast of it. 


Nor does any sect enjoy the quality of 
worldwide universality. It means nothing to say that non- 
Catholic Christians can be found the world over, for they 
are severed not only another. 
living tree. One 
of the boasts of the sects is their independence of Rome, 
whereby they admit that they have broken the chain of 
apostolic succession, based as it must be upon the See of 
Peter. “Upon this rock I will build Vy Church, and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it.” (Matt. 16:18) 

Christ would have been tragically improvident had He 
not delegated to His His infallibility. The 


Roman Catholic Church alone claims to be graced with this 


from Rome but from one 


Severed branches no longer belong to a 


Church own 
endowment; that claim. is proven to the satistaction of un- 
counted millions, including many of the best minds the world 
has ever known. One of the best prools is the unspoiled 
integrity of Catholic faith, morals, and worship. Such in- 
tegrity exemplifies ideal unity. 

It must be admitted that there are only 
lics who are a disgrace to the Church. But 
are not representative of the Church. Even they have di- 
vinely instituted means of repentance to turn to. 
trast, the heroic 


Catho- 
members 


too many 
such 


By con- 


sanctity of thousands has attested to 
from on high, by the divine miracles which justify the 
beatifications and canonizations of the Catholic Church. 
Obviously, the Church is a unique source of holiness. 

The universality of the Church is verified in many ways, 
one of the most important of which is the carrying out from 
pole to pole of the mandate of God: “From the rising of 


the sun even to the going down, in every place there is 


been 


sacrifice, there 
(Malachy 1:11) 


successors of the 


is offered to My Name a clean oblation.” 
As for the Church’s apostolicity, today’s 
\postles can trace their succession to the 
original Apostles, because they have been designated by, and 
are in unity with, the Vicar of Christ. It should be a provi- 
dential investment of your time and talents to ponder the 
fittingness and the truth of this “boast” of 
Church. 


the Catholic 


Religious Musie 


I have composed music for childrens’ short prayers and 
need information as to Catholic music publishers.—D. R., 
Pompton Lakers, N. J. 


We suggest that you refer your inquiries to the National 
Catholic Music Educators Association, Massachusetts 
\ve., N .W., Washington 6, D. C. Reliable information will 
be available at Catholic hymnal 
now in the making. That organization has thirteen branches 
in as many States and publishes the bimonthly Catholic Music 
Educators Bulletin. 
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this source as to the new 


Virginity of Mary 


A Protestant friend and co-worker maintains that our 
Blessed Mother had more children, after the birth of Christ. 
She quotes Matthew 13:55, 56. 1 could say that she 


had misinterpreted the meaning.—\. K., TOLEpo, Oxnto. 
called Marv? 


and Joseph and Simon and Jude? 
not all with us?” 


only 


“Is not His mothe \nd His brethren James 


\nd 


Phese and similar verses are wide open to 


His sisters, are they 
misinterpretation by those who do not understand the sense 


of the original language, which prevailed at the time the 


Scriptures were written. Relatives to reler 
as cousins were then referred to as brethren, as brothers and 


whom we now 


sisters. Hence, to say the least, it does not follow from the 
passages quoted that Christ had blood brothers or sisters. 
Among His apostles, James the Less and Jude—known also 
as ‘Vhaddeus—were brothers, the sons of Cleophas and an- 
other Mary, and were close relatives of Our Lord. It was the 
custom of the times to refer to them and to similar relatives 
as His “brethren” or “brothers” or “‘sisters.” 

The Scriptures also refer to Jesus as the first-born of Mary. 
But that reference does not imply that there were subsequent 
children. It was the custom of those days to refer to an only 
child as the first-born. From the earliest days of Christianity, 
there has been a clear-cut conviction as to the perpetual vir- 
einity of the Mother of Christ; it has been considered noth- 
ing short of sacrilege to doubt the unqualified virginity of 
the one who conceived miraculously by the power ol the Holy 
Spirit and who miraculously gave birth to the Son of God 
made Man. Your friend will be surprised to learn that even 
Protestants Catholics. It 
might be helpful were she to read the “Sign Post,” Decem- 
ber 1956, under the caption: Mother & Child. 


some are of the same mind. as 


Plenary Indulgences 


Ire plenary indulgences applicable to the souls in purga- 
tory at the option of the person gaining the indulgence? 
When the prayers to be said are not specified, what is the 
proper number?—D. W., Grass VALLEY, CALIP. 


An indulgence is applicable to the souls in purgatory at the 


that arrange- 
ment be specified by the Church, as in the case of the indul- 
gence known as the Portiuncula. WU 


option of the one gaining the indulgence, if 


a plenary indulgence 
can be gained as many times as a person visits a church, on 
a specified day, then the “Our Father,” “Hail Mary,” and 
“Glory be to-the Father” should be prayed six times each, 
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for the intentions of the Pope. If the prayers to be said for 
the intention of the Holy Father be unspecified, then the 
above prayers, once each, will suflice. In approved prayet 
books and leaflets, you will find listed all the conditions re 
quired for the gaining of any indulgence referred to, as well 


as your option to apply the indulgence to the Pour Souls. 


Vicar of Christ 
When and how did the title of the Holy Father “Vicar of 
Christ” originate?—O. M., Brookiyn, N. Y. 


Of the many titles applied to the succes 
sors of St. Peter, “Vicar of Christ” is the 
one most descriptive of the rank and func 
\s far as 


we know, the Pope was first saluted unde 


tion of the “Bishop of Bishops.” 


this tithe during the Roman Svnod, as far 
back as 495. It was popularized by St. 
Peter Damian, in an endeavor to counter- 
balance extravagant religious titles claimed 
by, or accorded to, the temporal rulers 
of his day. St. Bernard was even more in- 
fluential in giving permanence to_ this 
title of ‘the Pontiff, 
which he applied to his former student 


UNG Ue sovereign 





Pope Eugene III and which has been used regularly since the 
time of Pope Innocent III. 


Jehovah Witnesses 


Several times in the past year, Witnesses of Jehovah have 
and tried to discuss the 
How should we react to them? 


called at our home, left literature, 
Bible. What are they? 
J. M., Harvey, ILL. 


The self-styled Witnesses of Jehovah are a sect of a. sort. 
They originated in 1874, under the leadership of a Pastor 
Russell. The only item of Scripture which they emphasiz 
is the second and final advent of Christ to this world—an ad 
vent which they expected so long ago that by now they should 
have given up hope The Witnesses, like their first leaders— 
Russell and the so called “Judge” Rutherford—are renowned 
lor both ignorance and fanaticism. Although their pet hate 
is Roman Cathoiicity, they are vehemently opposed to all 
organized religion and to the civil government They man- 
age to thrive financially—for the most part, by the sale of 
literature—thus preying upon the ignorant, the simple and 
upon malcoatent elements 

You may disregard as a sheer fabrication the claim that 
75 per cent of then membership is made up of ex-Catholics. 
Legally, you are not required to admit them to your. home 
or to accept their literature To say the least, you and vow 
husband will waste your time to enter into a discussion with 
them The only advisable stratagem—aside from praying for 
them—is to ignore them, from inside vour locked doors o1 


at street corners 


That Depends 


Please settle ar argument, Vy brother contend that. af 
he were to die a moment after saying the “Prayer Before a 
Crucifix,’ he would go straight to heaven.—W. C., New 
York, N. Y. 


It is true that a plenary indulgence is attached to the devout 


recitation of the “Prayer Before a Crucifix.” when it is said 


following the reception of Holy Communion and provided 
\ plen 


irv indulgence is the cancellation of all the temporal punish 


we add some prayers for the intentions of the Pope 
ment incurred by sin, either mortal or venial But, whether 
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we gain a plenary indulgence in its fulness depends upon the 
good pleasure of God and upon the perfection of our own 
dispositions. In an attitude of spiritual thrift, we should 
be eager to gain both plenary and partial indulgences, as 
often as we reasonably can, but at the same time we should 
not take it for granted that we succeed in doing so with a 
“slot machine” precision, 


Class B 


Annually, I have the same dispute with my sister. She 
maintains that a Class B movie is not necessarily “Objec- 
111,” that it is up to the individual 
N1AGARA FAL.ts, N. Y. 


tionable in Part for 
conscience to decide.—D. 'T.., 


Your sister is very much mistaken. The American hierarchy 
have established the Legion of Decency and endorsed _ its 
ratings as our guide to conscience. If we did not have such 
a guide, other ways of rating a picture would be unreliable. 
We cannot depend upon the theater reviews in the secular 
press which, more often than not, is pagan. The opinion of 
someone else who has already seen a movie may not be much 
better. To find out for oneself, by attending a movie al- 
ready stigmatized as objectionable for all is to burn one’s 
fingers. By ignoring the Legion of Decency we disedily and 
scandalize others. We have only to read the reviews in Cath- 
olic publications to find out why “B” pictures are classified 
as objectionable in part for all. “Forbidden fruit” always 
seems attractive, but in the tasting may prove to be “sour 


grapes.” 


Eye Bank 


Some time ago you wrote that it is permissible to donate 
one’s eyes, for use after death, for the benefit of another, 
Where should 1 o to make this arrangement.—A. W.,, 


CHELSEA, MAss 


Every Catholic diocese has a Guild for the Blind, with its 
main office located in the city with which the diocese is iden- 
tified and where the bishop resides. In your case, consult 
the priest in charge of the Guild, at 49 Franklin St., Bos- 


ton 10. 


Papal Blessings—a Correction 


In the Sign Post for January (page 55), we stated that 


a papal blessing “is often requested on the occassion of a 
wedding or a wedding anniversary, a jubilee of ordination, 
or on. similar occassions Anyone residing in or visiting 
Rome can do this errand for you. Or you can ask your 
parish priest to make application for you, through the 
\postolic Delegation at Washington, D. C.” 

It is no longer true that the Benediction for 
\postolic Dele- 


\postolic Benediction for jubilees of marriage, 


\postolic 
weddings may be obtained through the 
gation. The 
ordination, and profession may be obtained from the 
\postolic Delegation with the approval of the local Chancery 


Olfice. 























“The Sign Post’ is an information service for our readers. 
Letters of inquiry should be addressed to ‘The Sign Post,’ 
c/o THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. Inquiries should pertain 
to the faith, practices, and history of the Catholic Church. 
Inquirers should identify themselves by giving name and 
address. Anonymous letters will be disregarded. Ques- 
tions are not answered by private reply. Personal prob- 
lems of conscience especially marriage cases — should 
be referred to one’s pastor or confessor. Since letters cannot 
be answered privately, please don't enclose postage. 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Pursuit of Happiness 


Years ago when I was a high school student, our professor 
of English told us of a rhetorical figure called oxymoron 
and gave us the definition of this odd word: it meant 
a phrase made up of two words which contradicted each 
other. As illustration he chose Milton’s description of 
Shakespeare's style: “with wanton heed and giddy cunning.” 
I suppose cruel kindness would be another example. 

I have never seen the term used and never really thought 
about it since the day IT heard it defined until it) came 
to mind when [ was reading an unusual amount of contra- 
dictory statements made by the rulers of earth, as well 
as of some who would like to be among them, and it 
came to me that we inight call this the Age of Oxymoron. 
For we read that this fair free land of ours has loads of 
idvantages, millions of cars, fine roads, high wages, a present 
peace and a future hope of same, educational opportunity, 
freedom of religion, and the right to the pursuit of happi- 
ness. On the next page we read about sleeping pills and 
tranquilizing pills and how more and more people have 
o take them, some to get through the night and some 
through the day in order to forget the worry and fear of 
modern existence. 

The two statements are definitely oxymoron. We = are 
ll just fine; we are all frightened we won't be. 
little temporary Lethe for our troubled millions. 


Ergo, a 


Sleeping Pills 


My own experience with sleeping pills, taken on the few 
ccasions I was ill, has been that the reaction next day is 
most unpleasant, so I don’t take them. [Tam a_ person 
who goes to bed late and is apt to wake up a few hours 
later. My simple method is to turn on the light, pick up 
t book and read until [ am sleepy again \ simpler and 
no doubt better method is not to turn on the light but 
ick up your rosary and then concentrate on the prayers 
nd not on the fact that you are awake. You may be 
surprised hours later to find you drifted off before you 
finished a decade, 

But, of course, sleeping pills are an old subject. \ newer 
pill has arrived, commonly known as happiness pills or 
ranquilizers or even don’t-worry pellets. [ have read recently 
ind with horror that this past year more than a hundred 
million dollars was spent in this country on such_ pills. 

Why do people take them? A drug taken to relieve 
pain makes sense, but a drug taken so you won't worry 
ems .ootless. One © seller ol these rest-bringing objects 
says they are fine for troubles stemming from differences 
of opinion. Is that what we need—a country where we 
don’t have to worry making up our minds about two candi 
dates but can vote for the single one selected by a kindly 
overlord? Not worry about differences of opinion—does 
that mean no more arguments? Where would the fun be 
in being hopped up with a pill so that in discussing the 
merits of Dulles or Eden or Nasser you won't get excited? 
It’s fun to get excited. 

And the suggestion is made that this pill will do away 


with worry about money matters. But why not worry 
about money? If you don’t worry you may not be able to 
pay your bills and then what? T'll wager welfare funds 
don’t include non-worry pills. 

Some manufacturers even include the young in the bene- 
fits to be derived from these pills; for example, if they are 
worried about cxams. But worry makes one work to get 
through an exam. Or pills might help children “to relieve 
tensions resulting from the arrival of a new baby or the 


removal to a new home.” One can all but visualize this 
scene—Jimmy being handed his pill to make him feel at 
home in the new house, Jane being given one before she 
is lifted to get a look at her new brother. 

The anxiety to sell a product is certainly here carried 
to an odd length, and I think this come-on for the young 
is a hope rather than a fulfillment. But in the case of the 
grown-up it seems to me that worry of the right kind 
is what has all but built this country. If Washington and 
the brave group around him who risked cverything—prop- 
erty, lives, honor—to found this republic had not worried, 
where would we be today? They worried and to some pur- 
pose and see where we are—a healthy, wealthy, and in lots 
of ways a wise republic, with millions of cars and lots of 
schools, with churches to which anyone of us can go—and 
so now we, who live on the fruit of their successful worry, 
are taking pills to avoid worry? 


The Flight from Worry 


Of course, something is wrong, and there must be some 
reason for this flight from worry [ suppose not many 
people would be guilty of the remark made recently by 
one of our television entertainers who took a whole lot of 
sleeping pills in an effort to end all her worries at once. 
The doctors brought her back and when she gave out the 
customary interview she said she had been “touched by 
God’’—so fascinating a statement that I followed it down the 
page: “You get religion and a deep sense of security when 
you are slipping into the abyss,” she said, “and waken to 
find that God has touched you.” Not even Euripides or 
Eugene O'Neill ever put it quite like that. And yet when 
you read it over there is a deep pathos there, “Slipping 
into the abyss’—not super-happiness, not everlasting rest, 
but the abyss. 

And, sadly, that is the root of it all: in so many today 
there is no faith. The founding fathers had it and they 
put God in their beginning and all through their work. 
Worry you must, of course, but sanely and = sensibly—and 
with faith in the Providence of God 


to get another little pill of psuedo relief, 


Instead of rushing 
it might be a good 
idea to drop into a church and say a lew prayers or maybe 
make a short meditation—on The Lord’s Prayer, for instance, 
stopping at each phrase to sce how it applies individually 
to you. The happiest people, the ones who do the really 
worth-while work, are those who rely on the love and 
protection of God—the Setons and Xaviers and Barats 
and Dominics. They loved God and worried about His 
people. And with their faith they easily moved a few 
mountains. 
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TESTING BABY'’S I.Q. 


Is baby growing up to be a round peg in a round hole, or a misfit? 


A series of tests developed by the Gesell Institute can tell the .story 


Three Lions Photes 


Tests worked out by the Gesell Institute can tell whether baby is a round peg in a round hole 


How smart is your baby? Is he developing normally? 


That's what every mother wants to know. Even though 
baby cant speak. there are still ways of discovering 
what goes on in that seemingly unpredictable little mind. 
The Gesell Institute of Yale University has developed 
a series of tests based on prolonged psychological studies 
which reveal whether or not baby’s mental development 
is enjoying a normal pattern of growth. 

These tests. often used when matching infants with 
possible foster parents in adoption procedures, are 


1. Motor skills—the child’s 


ability to move about, grasp, and co-ordinate different 


broken down into four areas: 


body movements; 2. Adaptive skills—the infant’s ability 


to initiate new experience and to learn from past experi- 
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ence; 3. Language skills—his ability to communicate 
and understand; and 4. Personal-social skills—the child’s 
ability to adjust to other persons and to society. 

The tests seem simple enough. The child is given 
familiar objects like a ball, some blocks, or a spoon and 
dish. What he does with them is observed by trained 
clinical psychologists who use their own judgment and 
experience in evaluating the child’s progress. 

Their evaluation is a qualitative one and no absolute 
standards are set. It is clearly recognized that each 
child develops in a unique way, some skills preceding 


others from child to child. Nevertheless, it is possible 


for the testers to determine whether the over-all pattern of 


a child’s development is advanced or retarded. 
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weeks—Little John can lie prone One year—At this stage, normally developed Eighteen months—Regina can climb up 
head held high and sustain position Billy can step alongwith just one hand held an adult chair without any hesitation 


Adaptive Skills 
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onths—Given cube by tester, Johnny Eleven months—Billy readily removes round Eighteen months—Shown how to stroke 
it to his mouth. Situation normal block from formboard, showing normal growth with crayon, Regina repeats the action 
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Personal-Social Skills 
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m months—Given ring and string test Ten months—Given ball, Billy first pretends 
n of » Johnny holds it and even chews it to give it up, but then refuses to let it go Regina can feed herself, but messily 
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THE LAST ANGRY MAN 
By Gerald Green. 194 pages. 
Scribner. $4.50 
Where the 
who rage against injustice and are scan- 


are angry men—the men 
dalized at compromise? They seem less 
common today. Perhaps even they have 
been lulled into moral sleep by mass 
entertainment. 

The 
lifelong 


IV producer Gerald Green's 
Last Angry Man narrates the 
crusade of Dr. Sam Abelman 
the “galoots’—the 


against 


wise guys olf this 
world who work for nothing but expect 
everything. Sam Abelman, 
horeau and general practitioner in a 


slum neighborhood, is 


reader ol 


surrounded by 


enemies—the Applebaums who harass 


him and try to steal his patients for 
the gang of Negro 
John the Dill, the desk 

local 


won't listen to his complaints. 


their doctor son, 
kids headed by 
sergeant at the precinct who 
They're all galoots and the doctor tells 
them so, their ills 
\belman 


general 


even as he treats 
binds thei For 
may be people in 


and wounds 


angry at 


but he never fails to extend love and 


help to individuals 


Had Mr. Green concentrated all his 


energies on the story of Dr. Abelman, 
his novel would be thoroughly enjoy 
ible. But, to give the story greater 


meaning, he 
search of 


uses as a framework the 
an advertising agency for a 


\\ oody 


boy genius going on forty 


new television show. Thrasher, 
hits on the 
the 
structive lives of evervday people, 
\belman is 


The 


and 


idea of a program portraying con 
Dr. 
first subject. 
meeting between the 


Brooklyn 


world ol 


chosen as the 
raucous 


earthy world and _ the 


sophisticated television has 


great possibilities Thrasher revises 


many of his own values. Ironically, 
though, whenever he centers his atten- 
tion on the world he actually lives in, 


Mr. Green adopts all the tired clichés— 
the opportunism of advertising people, 
the dull adulteries that 
love in their 
many 


substitute for 
We've read all 
times before 
back to 


his 


lives. this 
and are in a 
the old 
who are real 
and full of life even when they're not 
very admirable. 


Loo 
hurry to get Jewish 
friends 


doctor and 


WILLIAM BIRMINGHAM. 
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THE AMERICAN SEX 


REVOLUTION 
By Pitirim A. Sorokin. 186 pages. 
Porter Sargent. $3.50 
Professor Sorokin states a clear thesis 


and gives abundant evidence to support 
society in this mid-twen- 


sexually 


it. American 


tieth century is a decadent 


society. The Decadents themselves may 


challenge this statement. However, 
neither the Decadents nor anyone else 
that 


consciousness. 


can escape the evidence imposes 


itsell on 
Sorokin 
and 


our 
collected, summarized, 


this 


has 


orderly presented evidence: 


so arranged, it attains a new impact 
when examined by those still convinced 
that man, as a reasonable being, should 
live according to the guidance of rea- 
son, not according to emotional response 
to sex stimulation. 

Others, particularly the religious lead- 
ers of our society, have stated the same 
proposition. They are, however, suspect 


of distorted judgment and unacceptable 


to a large section of the American 
people. Thus this presentation fills a 
ereat need. It is an excellent work 


the finest of 
scholars of the cultural life of mankind. 


It is written for the general reader. 


by one ol contemporary 


He has done well. He has described 


the conflagration that threatens ow 
society That is a great contribution. 
The pathos of such writing is that it 
ends with description, It cannot pro- 
vide a cure for the chaos it describes. 

The cure goes far beyond sociology 


This Soro 
kin could have indicated. He 
go so far, 


into the realm of religion. 


does not 


THOMAS BERRY, C. P. 


THE ETRUSCAN 


By Mika Waltari. 
Putnam. 


381 pages 
$4.50 


The type of historical 
Mika 


Waltari is undeniably 


fiction at which 
accomplished general- 
ly leaves me cold; its 
poverty ol character- 
ization and burden of 
- hot to 


mention the strong lac- 


atmosphere 


ings of sex and _ vio- Mika Waltari 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





lence—strike me as the marks of a quite 
superficial kind of writing. 
Still, Waltari has done 
His The Egyptian 
wide reading public, an 
re-creation of that 
ful civilization. Perhaps because he has 


better than 


this. was, for his 
entertaining 
ancient and color- 


set himself a much more = ambitious 
task here, The Etruscan does not come 
off so well. 

First of 
tion 


paratively little; hence the dignity and 


the Etruscan  civiliza- 
which we know 


all, 

is one about com- 
romantic enjoyed 
this 


quality it probably 
And, as if 
ing in the dark were not enough, the 
that 
main characters are immortal. 

but Lars 
Arsinoe, 


is foreign to us. WIit- 


author asks us to believe his two 


lurms 
man- 


Gods they may be, 


and his lady love, also 


age to disport themselves like any other 
their 
the ground and their animal passions 


man and woman with feet on 


in excellent working order. A. certain 


reticence and _ self-discipline are about 


all that distinguish Lars from his fel- 
low characters in the story, and_ his 
lady is littke more than a petulant se 


the sensuality 


to have been 


ductress embodying all 


with which Venus is said 


endowed. They make very improbable 
gods. 

Description-wise, I suppose the author 
does create an interesting setting. Lars’ 
travels take him through much of an- 
Mediterranea, 


and there ts 


that 


cient some 


sea-laring — flavor catches — the 


imagination. 


But as in most of this type of fact 
fiction, the characters do not really 
live. ‘They are cardboard figures moving 


against a lavishly painted set. ‘To ust 


the well-worn simile, they are merel) 
puppets maneuvered by the author. J he 
strings show. 


WILLIAM T. DARDEN. 


THE STORY OF GABRIELLE 
118 pages. 


£975 
Sel 


By Catherine Gabrielson. 


World. 


Rarely does a book fulfill all the pre 


publication superlatives which herald 


its arrival, but here is one which lives 
up to all that has been claimed for it 
leaves the 
the 


and understanding ol 


and more. It reader awed 


and humbled by overwhelming 


flood of the 


love 
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this mother who dies a little ’on each 
page as she tells the grim, three-month 
sruggle of her little nine-year-old 
daughter, Gabrielle, against the ravages 
of cancer. This is emotional dynamite, 
deriving its force from a quiet, un- 
adorned style that is almost taut in 
its economy, flawless in its refinement 
of feeling, unsullied by sentimentality 
or pity. It brings an exaltation § of 
spirit, a purgation of soul that is akin 
to the essence of Greek tragedy, classic 
in its direct simplicity. The spiritual 
impact of the whole book is stunning. 

\lthough there is very little reference 
to any organized religion, there is an 
unquestioning acceptance of the will 
of God. A skeptic reading the book 
would be forced to acknowledge a 
Divine plan at work. For when, once, 
Gabby was coming out of a spell of 
delirium and her mother asked her 
“Where have you been anyway, Gabby, 
ona trip to the moon?” the child re- 
plied, “No, to God,” there is a_ real 
sense ol something more than the in- 
coherent raving of delirium, there is 
a sense of a realitv. to which Gabby 
has been admitted, a presence so com- 
pelling that when she finally found 
merciful release in death her mother 
could say it was ‘a beautiful occas- 
sion. light and wondrous,” enabling 
her to go on “more able to live fully 
than before.” 

This book is a rich experience. It 
is full of stark horror, unrelieved pain, 
unbearable heartache and heartbreak, 
but so transmuted through love and 
faith that there is nowhere any sadness 
in it. 

FORTUNATA CALIRI. 


THE SILENT LIFE 
By Thomas Merton, 178 pages. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.50 


This book combines the meditative 
spirit of The Seeds of Contemplation 
with the historical research of The 
Waters of Siloe. Father Merton out- 
lines the origins and developments of 
the various types of monastic life, 
pointing out the similarities and pecu- 
liarities of each and giving us his own 
thoughtlul views as to the essence ol 
a monk’s vocation and the meaning 
of the true monastic spirit. 

In defining a monk, Father Merton 
emphasizes the reciprocal nature of 
grace and vocational choices, observing 
that “a monk is a man who seeks God 
because he has been found by God.” 
But, one may ask, does this not include 
many persons who are not monks? 
Anticipating this reply, Father Merton 
lurther explains that a monk is dis- 
tinguished from the laity by his with- 
drawal from the “world” and distin- 
guished from other religious by the 
fact that he is essentially ‘“‘dedicated 
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& THE SHROUD OF TURIN 
mR By Werner Bulst, S.J. 


An objective, carefully translated study of the controver- 
sial Shroud, possible burial sheet of Christ. Gives the 
opinions of those who have examined the Shroud, includ- 
ing doctors, art experts, and Scripture scholars. 16 pages 
of illustrations. $4.75 


THE ROMAN CATACOMBS 
AND THEIR MARTYRS 


By Ludwig Hertling, S.J., and Engelbert Kirschbaum, S.J. 


An intensely interesting, factual presentation of the Cata- 
combs, revealing the humanity and faith of the early 
Christians with touching and vivid detail. $3.50 





REFLECTIONS ON THE PASSION 
By Rev. Charles Hugo Doyle 


These 39 short Lenten meditations unfold the whole drama 
of the Passion as an experience from which the reader can 
draw hope, comfort, and grace. Stirring descriptions lead the 
reader easily into meditation on the consolation—and the 


cruelty — of the cross. $1.85 
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OUR SAVIOUR’S LAST NIGHT 
AND DAY 


By Aloysius Biskupek, $.V.D. 


A clear picture of the events of Christ’s Passion, based 
on the accounts of the four evangelists. $1.00 


THESE WOMEN WALKED 
WITH GOD 


By Father Raymond, O.C.S.O. 


Vignettes of 15 medieval Cistercian women whose unusual 
life stories will encourage the reader to also “walk with 


God.” $3.95 


HOURS OF THE PASSION 
By Jude Mead, C.P. 


Applies the sufferings Christ endured to every day liv- 
ing. “Recommended to all.” — Best Sellers $2.85 


AVE MARIA 


Thoughts on the Mysteries of the Holy Rosary 
By J. E. Moffatt, S.J. 


Reissued because of its popularity, this revised edition 
includes, besides the original material, latest information 
on Rosary indulgences. $1.50 


At your bookstore. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


202 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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to seeking God, rather than seekip 
souls for God.” 
In its historical sections, the bogf 


clearly divides the various contemplatiy 


DOUBLEDAY arly divides the various contemplagy 
Orders—the Benedictines of the Stric 


and Common Observance, as well , 
the Cistercians who began with tp ¢ 
eleventh-century reforms of Robert 9 


Molesmes. Some of the most enthys§ 
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| book has shown that. And it is surehf 
a paradox that a man so removed fron) 
“ordinary” existence should have x 
much to offer Chesterton’s Commo; 

| Man. Yet such is the case. And Evely 
Waugh's tribute that “America is dis 
covering the monastic life and its mean 
ing because of Thomas Merton” hy 

never been more strongly proven tha 
in this most recent volume. 
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nee Faith By Frances. P. Keyes. 132 page 
mma CO arent Messner. $3: 





Mrs. Keyes adds to her 





list of suc- 


THE WISE MAN FROM THE WEST 
Vincent Cronin. The true story of Matthew Ricci, the 
adventurous, dedicated Jesuit priest who first brought 


imposing 


cessful novels a new 





the message of Christianity to fabled China of the sianid dealing with the 
16th century. (Orig. $4.50) Now only 85¢ story of rice in South- 
EXISTENCE AND THE EXISTENT ern Louisiana. Much 
Jacques Maritain. What is existentialism? What are its philosophical ante- ol its background is 
cedents? The Catholic view of existentialism is examined in the light of Thomist pure history based 

thought by one of the world’s leading philosophers. The only Catholic paper- 3 


back on the subject. (Orig. $3.00) Now only 75¢ on extensive research 


done in 
THE STORY OF THE TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS 


F. P. Keyes BC 


Crowley 





Maria Augusta Trapp. The exhilarating autobiography of a remarkable 
woman, of her marriage to Baron von Trapp, and her joyous (and musical) 
family life. (Orig. $3.75) Now only 85¢ 


ST. FRANCIS XAVIER 


James Brodrick, S. J. More readable than ever — a brilliz ant condensation of 
“the best book on St. Francis Xavier in any language.”—N. Y. Times 


(Orig. $5.00) Now only 95¢ 
THE WORLD, THE FLESH AND FATHER SMITH 
Bruce Marshall. “‘It is difficult to conceive of anyone . . . who will not enjoy 
every page of this book’ says Commonweal about a lovable priest and his 
flock of white, gray, and black sheep. (Orig. $2.50) Now only 65¢ 


THE CHRIST OF CATHOLICISM 
Dom Aelred Graham, O. S. B. A full-dimensioned view of Christ, His per- 
sonality, His teachings, by a distinguished Benedictine monk who writes deeply 
but never dully. (Orig. $4.00) Now only 95¢ 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


G. K. Chesterton. With wit and insight, one of the most talented writers of 
our century illumines every phase of the life and times of the saint ‘‘whose 
whole life was a poem. 
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“Not just “run-of-the-club’ selections 


page 


: but books of lasting value 


You can have the most important and significant books of the year at dis- 
counts of 25% to 40% simply by joining the Thomas More Book Club—the 
book club for Catholics who really know and love fine literature. Giving you 
books with Catholic principles and high literary standards at a minimum of 
expense is the policy of this truly distinctive and different book club. 











THE BEST 





Thomas More Book Club selections are books for serious readers who 


ve | BOOKS want to grow spiritually and mentally through their reading. Thomas More 
ee consistently makes quality the primary consideration in choosing its books. 
) whichy AT BIG It does not believe that a book has to be new to be good and offers many 
us Was Catholic classics. At the sé time, it is ever on the lookout for promisi 

atholic classics. e same time, it is ever on the lookout for promising 
“sriit SAVINGS 


new authors and the best in challenging new fiction and non-fiction from the 





d bre pens of established writers. A wide variety of reading is chosen for the 
ars. | mature reader—reading calculated to stimulate, to broaden as well as to 
rent | entertain. Serious reading does not mean dull reading. You will finda mem- 
DSU bership in the Thomas More Book Club a truly challenging, exciting new 
yortan part of your life. 
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NEW BOOKS 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
WRITINGS 


by Cardinal Newman 


All the autobiographical material found 
among Newman’s papers after his 
death. Some of it has appeared before 
in cut and modified form, the rest has 
never before been printed. $4.50 


SUDDEN SPLENDOR 


by M. K. Richardson 


Biography of Mother Digby, one of the 
most colorful and attractive Sacred 
Heart nuns of the last century. Brought 
up as a bigoted anti-Catholic, she suf- 
fered a conversion as sudden as St. 
Paul's. $3.25 


THE WAY IT WORKED OUT 


by G. B. Stern 


A sequel to the author’s apologia, All 
in Good Time. More of her adventures 
as a Catholic. $2.50 


THE INNER SEARCH 


by Dom Hubert van Zeller 


On prayer, asceticism, and Mysticism. 
Written for the author’s fellow religious, 
but none the less attractive to all who 
love the life of prayer. $3.00 


COMMUNITY JOURNEY 


by George Ineson 


A group of friends of all shades of re- 
ligious belief and unbelief decided to 
start a community farm. All became 
Catholics and now farm under the wing 
of Prinknash Abbey. A group conver- 
sion story is something new. $3.25 


Order from any bookstore 


These books any many more are fully 
described in Sheed & Ward's OWN 


TRUMPET. To get the Trumpet, free 

and post paid, write to Teresa MacGill 

at— 
SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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almost 
especially since she 
vation. Mrs. 
reproduced 


this she is implausibly good, 
lacks strong 
Keyes has very carefully 
the Cajun dialect along 
with their qualities of industry, fru- 
gality, and their traditional Catholicism 
tinged with old superstitions. Although 


tedious in spots, this novel offers inter- 


moti- 


esting information as well as entertain- 
ment, 

PAULA BOWES. 
THE LAST PARALLEL 


By Martin Russ. 
Rinehart. $3. 





For nearly a year 
dating from the first 
entry on August 20, 
1952, Cpl. later Set., 
Russ scribbled every 
few days in a_note- 
book observations on 
his thoughts, actions, 4 
and surroundings in “ey a 
the U. S. Marine 
Corps. The greater part of the time he 
spent on the front line and in front 
of the front line, in Korea. The his- 
tory he relates of the Korean war tells 
us little we did not already know ol 
that horror of mud and ice and sudden 
death. The personality revealed by the 
writer is that of a schoolboy untairly 


catapulted by events into an untimely 


manhood, sophomoric, disingenuous, 


pretentious, offensive, brave, without 


the faintest trace of originality of mind, 


in his own unkind words on page 122: 
“Tm mv own cretinous sell 


a ball.” 
Having 


and having 


all this, has still 


to admit that pages and pages of this 


said one 


book will fascinate the reader. From 
the point of view of style Mr. Russ’s 
writings would rank with the ‘phone 
book: from end to end there is not an 
image that is not worn threadbare. And 
yet out of a prose distilled from the 
cliché and the inevitable four-lettered 
vocable, the writer has produced count- 


less passages ol narrative de 


the 


gripping 
tailing night raids and patrols in 


which he participated. ‘This is vigerous 


native talent) surmounting mediocrity 
of form which gives promise that the 
novel on which, so a_ blurb tells us, 
the more mature Martin Russ is now 


engaged will have qualities totally lack- 
ing in his war journal. 
RENTON MORAN, 


AMERICA REMEMBERS 


Ed. by 
Schartle. 


Samuel Rapport & Patricia 
669 pages. 


Hanover. $3.95 
It is a pleasure to recommend this 
volume of remembrances. The editors 
have judiciously chosen some eighty 


short pieces from the wealth of literary 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 








REGNERY | 


SUGGESTS 


for LENT 


It has been said before, but we are 
going to say it again—“Lent is a 
time of spiritual housecleaning.” 
Here is a selection of truly fine 
spiritual reading to assist everyone 
in putting his “house” in order, 


r 4 

I he F ord by Romano Guar. 
dini. A great spiritual classic of the 
twentieth century—‘A masterpiece 


| 


Guardini has restored to us a | 


living breathing Lord as the center 
of our adoration.”—Commonweal 
$6.50 | 


In Silence 


with God by Benedict Bau, 
O.S.B. In this recent publication, 
we find the way to God as the great 
St. Benedict taught it. “For spirit- 


ual reading, thoughtful reading, 
and for meditation it would be 
ideal.’—Sursum Corda $3.50 


Our Father: 


A handbook of Meditation edited by 
Karl Becker and Maria Peter. Ey- 
eryone thinks he knows the Lord’s 
Prayer, but does he know its riches 
-its profound depths? Here is “the 
perfect prayer as mirrored in twen- 
ty centuries of inspiring writings.” 
The Ave Maria $4.50 


Patristic Homilies 
of the Gospels 
edited by M. F. Toal, D.D. 


If you've put off reading the Church 
Fathers, Lent is a good time to 


start. Like the gospels themselves 
these homilies are “urgent, simple, 
and direct.” Catholic Library 
World $7.50 
The Practice 

by L. Colin, f 
of the Vows a 


Sisters and monks have found this 
work “an invigorating — spiritual 
manual.”—The Ave Maria $4.00 


The Little Friends 


of Jesus by Marcelle Auclair. 


Children also want to make a good 


Lent. For them here is one of the 
best—an “immensely _ practical, | 
thoroughly readable, educational 


and lovable book.”—Books on Trial 


$2.00 F 





AT ALL CATHOLIC 
BOOKSTORES 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Americana, and the selections almost 
without exception are warm with the 
senuine simplicity of American home 
life at the “grass roots’’ level. 
Memories of big city, small 
and farm life, and of the everyday 
experiences and special events that 
save lile here during the last seventy- 
five years its rich flavor and varicolored 
cast, are evoked by all the 
you'd expect to find in this sort of 
collection—and some you'll be surprised 
to find. The classical American authors 
—Twain, Tarkington, Wolfe, and Menc- 
ken, to mention but a 
of course, but the includes 
more sophisticated writers like Thurber, 
Beebe, and Irwin Shaw. And for variety 
there are a few non-writers like Harry 
§. Truman. 
Everyone 


town, 


writers 


few—are here, 


roster also 


will have his favorites. 





Recollections of such fast-disappearing 


institutions as the circus and the old- 
fashioned Fourth of July celebration 
will awaken memories in all but the 
youngest readers; tributes to long-gone 


institutions such as the horse-and-bugey 
doctor and the Chautauqua will evoke 
some of the romance of earlier days; 
remembrances of growing up—whether 
on the farm or the streets of New 
York or Chicago—will appeal to virtually 
everyone. 

The collection purport to 
be a formal history of our country’s 
growth and development. Much of the 
setting is the late nineteenth century, 
and the regional flavor is strong, It is, 
as the editors point out, 


on 


does not 


a joyful re- 
membrance of people, places, and the 
traditions we treasure most. 





WILLIAM T. DARDEN. 


THE UNDEFEATED 


By I. A. R. Wylie. 
Random House. 


301 pages. 
$3.75 


The Undefeated deals 
with the release of an 
S$. $. Ofhcer who, to re- 
cover buried plunder, 
returns to the little 
French town where he 
had murdered ten hos- 
tages during the war. 

You might well im- 


agine in such a situ. 1+ A. R. Wylie 
ation that the Nazi would be torn 
to somewhat messy fragments by a 
vengeful citizenry. It doesn’t work out 
that way. Instead, we are reminded 
again of the short-lived memory of a 
people for its heroes; its too ready 


forgiveness of the villain, especially 
when the latter demonstrates a dispo- 
sition to better left 
buried in collaboration- 
ists, 


expose skeletons 
the 


Miss Wylie’s concern is 


closets of 
not so 
much to depict the unending struggle 
between good and evil as it is to docu- 
ment in dramatic terms a case history 








For all Catholics . . . 


LAY PEOPLE 
IN THE CHURCH 


A Study for a Theology 
of the Laity 


by Yves M.-J. Congar, 0.P. 


Translated by Donald Attwater, with 
a Foreword by Most Rev. Robert J. 
Dwyer, Bishop of Reno—With clarity 
and precision Father Congar, one of 
the most prominent ecclesiologists of 
our day, shows the importance of the 
laity’s participation in the mission of 
the Church and points out exactly 
what their function is. However, he 
reminds them that the fulness of their 
cooperation in the divine economy 
demands intelligent and informed 
initiative — something more than 
merely passive and complacent obedi- 
Soon $6.75 


ence to directives. 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 








MADONNA VEILS 


In plastic case, carry 
in your purse 
Wear when visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament 
Black, Navy or 
Madonna Bive net 
$1.00 postpaid 
White Sheer 
$2.00 postpaid 
Black Lace Mantellas 
$1.00 postpaid 





MADONNA VEILS 
Box 1422, Sta. H 
BUFFALO 14, N. Y. 














“More Things Are Wrought by 
Prayer Than This World 
Dreams of .. .” 


Garbinal Spellman's 
PRAYER BOOK 


During Lent and every day of your life 
use Cardinal Spellman’s Prayer Book, for 
no other prayer book will so fully satisfy 
your spiritual needs. It contains prayers 
for every need, every occasion, every 
moment of your daily life. It will bring 
God closer to you and keep you close 
to Him. 


A Choice of Fine Bindings at: 
$3.25-$4.50-$6.00-$10.00-$12.50 
Bridal Edition in White Leather—$15 


If your local bookstore cannot supply you, 
write for name of nearest dealer 


The EDWARD O'TOOLE CO., Inc. 


PUBLISHERS 
19 Park Place New York 7, N. Y. 














“Ireland's Magazine” 


MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED DIGEST of Irish life. 
News, articles, pictures of past and present; 
$3.00 annually. Publishers, Irish Ancestry Guild, 
who supply detailed general family histories, 
$8.00; hand-painted parchment Coats of Arms, 
$5.00. Ask for free literature. Secretary 1.A.G 
22 Farmhill Rd., Dundrum, Co. Dublin, Ireland. 











AT LAST—THE DOLLAR BIBLE 





By return of post 
you will get a 
Bible you'll be 


‘This is the Bible for the people” (ews xm 


ome HOME should have a BIBLE—and here’s the 
COMPLETE DOUAY BIBLE, 1648 pages, 3 maps — 
beautifully bound and printed. YOURS FOR ONLY $1. 


Just put $1 (one dollar) in an envelope and mail it with your 
mame and address on the form below to: 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 


39, ECCLESTON SQUARE, 





proud to own. 


Postage to England, ADDRESS... 





8 cents sea-mail, 


15 cents air-mail. 


LONDON, S.W.1, ENGLAND. 
Please send one copy of the C.T.S. Bible, for which I enclose $1 (one dollar), to me at :— 
l 
SI-3 | 
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We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 

















STOP BUYING 


VITAMINS 
BLINDLY ! 


Here's Proof You Can Save up to 40% 


16 VITAMINS 
12 MINERALS 


In o Single Tablet 
including the important 
“Red” Vitamin B, > along with 
other stimulants for the growth of 


RED BLOOD Cells— 


Try FRESHLY PACKED, Guaranteed- 
Potency PLEMS—Containing 28 
Nutritional Factors—at a cost of 
$2.35 per 100 tablets—one a 
day is an adequate dose. 
Again VITAMIN-QUOTA 
leads the way in supply- 
ing the vitamin needs 
to millions at amazing 
savings. Here, combined 
in one small tablet called 
PLEMS, you get 16 high- 
potency vitamins and 12 


minerals. 
included in this outstanding formula are the 


amazing ‘“‘RED"’ Vitamin B-12 and Folic Acid, 
which have stirred the medical world and 
mark the greatest advance in blood building 
since liver. Heretofore, vitamins of this type 
have been very expensive, but they are now 
available in PLEMS at a price within the reach 
of all. Compare the potencies in PLEMS— 
and don’t forget that potency is the one fac- 
tor which determines value—with vitamin- 
mineral products you are now using or with 
any supplements containing these splendid 
blood-building factors and see how much you 
can save. Nowhere in America will you find 
such unitage in a single tablet so reasonably 
priced. No matter which vitamins you have 
used and how much you have paid for them 
you should test the value of this truly fine 
ormula now. 
Each PLEMS tablet contains: 

Vit. A 5,000 USP units Cal. Pantothenate 3 Mg 


Vit. D 1,600 USP units Niacinamide 20 Mg. 
Vitamin B-12 2Mcg. Vitamin K 0.2 Mg 
Folic Acid 0.3Mg. Vitamin E 1.25 1.U. 
Vitamin C 50 Mg. Biotin 1 Mcg. 
Vitamin B-1 5 Mg. Rutin 1 Mg. 
Vitamin B-2 2Mg. Choline 10 Mg. 
Vitamin B-6 0.5 Mg. Inositol 10 Mg. 
Cobalt 0.15 Mg. lodine 0.15 Mg 
Copper 1 Mg. Molybdenum 0.5 Mg. 
Fluorine 0.1 Mg. Potassium 5 Mg. 
Iron 15 Mg. Zinc 1 Mg. 
Calcium 143 Mg. Magnesium 10 Mg. 
Manganese 1M Phosphorus 110 Mg. 


9 
One tabiet daily meets or exceeds the 
MINIMUM daily Vitamin requiremen 


100 Tablets $ 2.35 250 Tablets. 5.25 
500 Tablets $10.00 1,000 Tablets $19.00 


PLEMS are sold only at the addresses below We 
pay all postage Order C.0.D. or save all charges by 
sending check or money-order. Money back if not 
satisfied. 


VITAMIN-QUOTA 


One of the world's targest distributors of vitamins 
Est. 1923. Serving over 1,250,000 families, coast- 
to-coast 


Dept. T-643, 880 Broadway, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
or Dept. T-643, 1125 Crenshaw Blvd. 
Los Angeles 19, California 


Sales in Calif. add 4° to total of order 








If you are the talented author 

AUTHORS: of an unpublished manuscript, 

a let — gain the recognition 

you deserve. We will publish 

TALENT your BOOK—we will edit, design, 

GOING TO print, promote, advertise and 
WASTE? sell it! Good royalties. 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF 
HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. TS3, 200 Varick St., NW. Y. 14 
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of the indifferentism of our times to 
moral or ethical considerations. 

The characters in this story are de- 
veloped literally from the womb and 
leave a lasting impress. There is the 
Abbé Clerissy, unrelenting foe of Nazi 
alike, and a bit of a 
Don Camillo; 
Pascal Guis, former Resistance 
who finds his true strength only after 
the Gestapo sadists have robbed him 





and Communist 
French-version there is 


leader, 


of physical vigor; there is that embodi- 
ment of detached cruelty, Captain von 
Freytag, who may stand as a symbol 
of his evil brood, and many another 
sharply etched portraiture. 

And long after the last page of this 
book has been regretfully turned, there 
will remain the unforgettable vision of 
the decaying old provincial church and 
the tall crucifix, its blood-streaked bur- 
den looking down “with the resigned 
sadness of someone once dearly loved 


and now almost forgotten.” 
VICTOR J. NEWTON. 


THE WILD SWAN 


By Margaret Kennedy. 
Rinehart, 


The author of The 
Constant Nymph, Lucy 
Carmichael, and other 
sellers, not 
ring the bell with her 
latest book. The Wild 
Swan’s central charac- 
Victorian 
romantic 
Doro- 
\ highly sucessful author 
of her she is all but forgotten. 
But had left a 
some unpublished poems. 





310 pages. 


$3.75 | 





best does 


ter is a 


| 
| 
| 
writer of 


M. Kennedy 


novels named 
thea Harding. 
time, 
Dorothea diary and 
Interpreting 
these in his own peculiar fashion, a 
literary reconstructs her life in 
On the basis of 


the critic’s book, a woman writes a play 


critic 
a distorted manner. 
that is a smash hit. As the novel opens, 
a British motion picture company has 
the 
The critic, the playwright, and Roy 


decided to get into act. 
Collins, a young script writer, visit: the 
the 


the research work, Collins discovers the 


Harding home and in course ol 


true story of Dorothea. How the im- 
pact of this revelation affects his life 
is the main theme of The Wild Swan. 


In attempting to interweave the stories 
of different centuries and point up 
certain parallels, the total effect is un- 
satisfactory. The Victorian 
well but there is an air of 
unreality about the modern motivations. 


scenes are 


drawn, 


On the credit side there is some good 
directed at the British 
Hollywood the author's 
contempt for a certain type of poetry 
underlined. Miss 
Kennedy’s flair for the deft and witty | 


‘ | 
Example: “He | 


satire counter- 


part of and 


critic is savagely 


thrust is noticeable. 


ALL! 
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For devotion to the Holy Spirit 


Send 
Forth 


Spirit 
BOOK OF PRAYERS ‘“‘to stimulate 
A devotion to the Holy Spirit and to rec- 
ognize, His universal activity in the life of 
a Christian,’’ selected and edited by Most 
Reverend Charles F. Buddy, D.D., Bishop 
of San Diego. 
A handy, pocket: sien’ book ot special de- 
yotions to Holy ng including the 
complete Mass of the ly Spirit with ex- 
lanations and suggestions for meditation; 
felpful prayers for special occasions—Com- 
munion, confession, Benediction; special de- 
yotions—for Pentecost, for Easter, for 


Christmas; private prayers for many ‘needs. 
255 pages. Index. 
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Leatherette $2.25 Morocco $4.75 
Send check or money order to 
SERRA BOOK SHOP 
P. O. BOX 2422 
SAN DIEGO 12, CALIF. 








IRISH AND 
CATHOLIC RECORDS 


JOHN McCORMACK RECORDS 








| Catalog No. 34 Sent Upon Request 





Blarney Castle Products Co. 


BOX 102 TIMES PLAZA STA. 
BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 
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TION or HONE 
ged AIRY LODGE has EVERYTHING 
Main Lodge on 160 acre estate. 60 Deluxe Cabana 
Cottages with television & private bath. D 
and Entertainment Nitely in Beautiful ‘‘Club 


Suzanne.’’ Adjoining estate of Villa of Our Lady 
of ee. 


Seasonal Sports. OPEN ALL 
ere Bkiet. V—Honeymooners Bkiet. 


Mount Airy ition 


MOUNT POCONO 29, PA. 
Phone: Mt. Pocono 3551 
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FREE a a. 


Sent to you with complete de- 
<Tag: 
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tails of our No-Risk MONEY 
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RalsiNG PLAN for your school 
or classroom. 
Earn $30 to $300 for your 
group quickly, easily, 
selling American 
Vegetable and Flow- 
er seeds to family, 
mag and neigh- 

rs. You can keep 
50% of all money 7 
collected. Send for 
your free packet and 
complete details to- 
day. Our 39th year. 


American Seed Co.,Inc. ONE HALF 1S Yours 
Dept. 614, lencnster,Pa. 





had a talent for formidable silence, 
which shattered the nerves of the difh- 
dent.” On the whole, the book is an 
interesting attempt to weave two tales 
together, but it remains unconvincing. 

DOYLE HENNESSY. 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
OF AMERICA 
By John A, Hardon. S. J. 


Newman. 


365 pages. 
$5.00 


This up-to-date manual of information 
on the Protestant churches of the United 
States contains a variety of authenticated 
facts that should be useful to anyone 
who has religious contacts with Protes- 
tants. Priests who are instructing con- 
verts or preparing non-Catholics for 
marriage with Catholics can use it to 
establish an understanding in their 
own minds of the problems encountered 
by those who are confronted with the 
clear-cut, authoritative teachings of the 
Church for the first time. Anyone who 
has wondered at the zeal and lack of 
human respect found in Seventh Day 
Adventists and Disciples of Christ or 
at the effective propaganda methods 
of the Christian Scientists will find the 
motives of these groups well explained. 

The author divides his work into 
two main sections, one dealing with 
ma jor churches—major _ be- 
cause of the number of communicants— 
the other dealing with the minor groups. 
\mong the major bodies are the Adven- 
tists, Baptists, Disciples of Christ, Episco- 
palians, Lutherans, Methodists, Quakers, 
etc.; among the minor groups are 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, the Holiness 
Churches, and other healing and pente- 
costal groups. In each chapter a short 
history of the denomination precedes 
a description of the teachings, laws, 
and ritual practices of the group and 
a table of 
chapter. 

\ third section of the book provides 
complete tables of statistics in regard 
to church membership, Sunday and sab- 
bath 
groups. 


Protestant 


statistics concludes the 


schools, clergy, etc., among these 
There is an adequate index. 
The book is well prepared, well docu- 
mented from Protestant (there 
is a bibliography of source material) , 
and interestingly written, 
charity and forbearance, 


sources 
with evident 
PETER QUINN, C. P. 


THE EMBATTLED 
By J. M. 


Newman. 


Artajo. 309 pages. 


$4.00 


The Embattled is a story about Spain 
torn apart by civil war; the author has 
not turned to propaganda—he doesn’t 
take sides—but focuses his attention on 
a group of men imprisoned by the Reds. 
He is careful, too, not to chronicle the 
events of war but describes the attitudes 
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| Vantage of Mr. Cody’s 





Howoulan\laster 
Good ENGLISH 


“info Menutesa Day 


HOUSANDS 
make mistakes in 
English — and don’t 
know it. It is surprising 
how many persons say 
“between you and I” in- 





stead of “between you 
and me’; use “who” for 
“whom”; and mispro- SHERWIN CODY 
nounce the simplest 
words. Most persons use only common 
words — colorless, flat, ordinary. Their 


speech and their letters are lifeless, dull, 
humdrum, largely because they lack confi- 
dence in their use of language. 


What Does Your English Say About You? 


Does your English help or hinder you? 
time you talk, every time you write, you show 
what you are. ‘hen you use the wrong word, 
when you punctuate incorrectly, when you use 
trite or commonplace words, you handicap your- 
self enormously. English, the very tool you 
should use to improve your business or social 
position, holds you back. You don’t realize it, for 
people are too polite to tell you about your mis- 
takes 


Every 


But now Sherwin Cody offers you a common- 
sense method of acquiring a mastery of English 
in only a few minutes a day. It’s so easy for you 
to stop making the mistakes in English which 
have been hindering you and learn to present your 
ideas clearly, forcefully, convincingly, on all oc- 
casions—without even thinking about it! 


100% Self-Correcting Device 


The basic principle of Mr. Cody’s new method 
is habit-forming. Suppose he himself were stand- 
ing forever at your elbow. Every time you mis- 
pronounced or misspelled a word, every time you 
violated correct grammatical usage, every time 
you used the wrong word to express your mean- 
ing, suppose you could hear him whisper : “That 
is wrong, it should be thus and so.’’ In a short 
time you would habitually use the correct form 
and the right words in speaking and writing. 
Mr. Cody's 100% Self-Correcting Device (upon which 
he holds a patent) does exactly this thing. It is his silent 
voice behind you, ready to speak out whenever you commit 
an error. It finds your mistakes and concentrate mn them, 
You are not drilled upon anything y« uy already Sad w; and, 
unlike the old ways of learning English, there are no rules 


to memorize. 
No more than fifteen minutes a day is required—and not 
of study, but of fascinating practice! Those who take ad 


method gain a 
that marks them as educated persons in whatever society 
they find themselves. They gain the self-confidence and self- 
respect which this ability inspires. As for material reward, 
certainly the importance of good English in the race for 
success cannot be overestimated. Surely no one can advance 
far without it. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


facility of speech 





A book explaining Mr. Cody's invention is ready. If you 
are ever embarrassed by mis stakes grammar, spelling, 
pronunciation, punctuation, or i ur vocabulary is lim- 
ited, this new free book, ‘How You Can Master Good Eng- 
lish in 15 Minutes a Day,’ will prove a revelation to you 
It can be had free ups n —— beherich is ne ligatic yn. 
Send the coupon, a letter l sale agen 
will call.) SHE RWIN CODY ( Ol + Sh IN ENG L ISH, 
Central Drive, Port Washingtor 

ip alates nian verona aibialiniali 
| SHERWIN CODY COURSE IN ENGLISH | 

663 Central Drive, Port year cos N. Y. 

Please send me. without any my part | 
your free book, ‘‘How You Car English | 
in 15 Minutes a Day No sa | 

| Name | 
| (Please Print Plainly) | 
| Address r | 

(Please list zone number—if any) | 
| City State | 


| 0 if 18 years or younger, check here for Booklet A | 
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PLAY MUSIC! 


FREE BOOK Proves How 
Easy It Is to Learn! 


Learning to play is 
to contentment, 





” 


a magic key 
Good times. New 
friends, Extra money. Interesting 
career. Our famous method starts 
you playing your 
ment right away 
accordion, ete 
spare time 
special 

n 


ort 


Tfavorite 
Piano, 
right at home, in 
No private teacher or 
‘talent’ needed. No boring exercises. 
Over 900,000 students 5 


Play real 


I th successful year. Get 
FREE BOOK about our Courses, methods, ‘successtul 
students No obligation No salesman will eall Just 
send this ad with your name, address, to: U. S. SCHOOL 





OF MUSIC, Studio A153, Port Washington, N. Y 
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EXTRA 
MONEY 


MAKING ROSARIES 


FREE 98 pact 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Shows You How To Start This 
Fascinating And Profitable Hobby. 


THOUSANDS 
HAVE 
SUCCEEDED— 
SO CAN YOU! 





This Is 


Here’s The Most Com- All You Need! 








plete Rosary-Making 
and Parts Catalog Ever 
Published. 

Simple step-by-step in- 
structions. It’s fun. It’s 
easy. And it’s profitable 
Shows you how to make 
all kinds of beautiful Ro- 
saries, how to get started, 
how to find your cus- 
tomers, how to sell your 
Rosaries and how to price 
them. Chuck full of in- 
teresting and helpful in- 
formation. 


) BEADS, 


és EYE PINS, 
Fox CHAIN, 


¥ 
CENTER PIECE, 
a 
om 


CRUCIFIX 








For as little as $3.50 











you can have all the best 
tools you will ever need 
plus a complete Rosary kit to start with. 
Just think, only $3.50 and you're in busi- 
ness. Why delay? Be the first in your neigh- 
borhood to start this thrilling, new hobby. 


There's a profitable sideline selling religious 
jewelry, too. A year-’round hobby and 
business all in one. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG 
.-- TODAY 


7 ). e 
THE ORIGINAL CUSTOM LINE 


Box 988-F, Pittsfield, Mass. 








of men who are forced to live a life 


from which almost everything human | 


has been taken away. 

The author says that everything in 
the novel is true; everything has been 
witnessed by him, but that his re-creation 
of these events is not literally exact. He 
has made the story and the characters 
carry what he has to say. The story is 
simple and moving. There are no big 
moments, no artificial heightening—if 
anything, the story is understated. 

One from reading this 
novel with a day-by-day sense of the un- 
touched heroism that lie 
within men and which life does little to 
and There are other 
notable things about the book—the dil- 
ference between men who dedicate their 
lives to a cause and men who go on with 


comes away 


reservoirs of 


discover foster. 


business as usual, the sustaining power 
of faith, the value of suffering, and the 
feeling of men about to die that their 
sacrifice is not in vain. 

There is the other side too, men who 
spy on their comrades and who denounce 
them before the Red tribunals, who tor- 
ture under 
that whatever their masters 
want them to do is right, but on the 
the 
through this ordeal. 

The translation is not very good and 


men them, who convince 


themselves 
whole characters 


gain strength 


the action is at times too dispersed to be 
clear. The characterization, though viv- 
id, is not deep, but these are small 
faults—the important thing is that the 
story is true and moving. 

N. ELIZABETH MONROE. 


DANGER UNDER THE MOON 


224 pages. 
$3.00 


By Maurice Walsh. 
Lippincott. 


Here is a new book—a 
mystery laid in Ireland 
—by that master story 
teller Maurice Walsh. 
\s it opens, David 
Daunt is returning 
from nine years in pri- 





son for a murder he 
did not commit. His x 

fate ; Maurice Walsh 
reactions to his new 


freedom, his meeting with the police 
superintendent handling his parole, his 
reunion with his mother plunge the 
reader into an engrossing tale which 


| ends only with the discovery of the true 


murderer. The fact that the widow of 
the murdered man is David’s old sweet- 
heart and that his mother has married 
the murdered man’s uncle: cause unusual 
complications. Toward the middle of the 
book, however, one begins to feel that 
the climax is a long time in coming. 
There is a good deal of midnight stalk- 
ing and counter-stalking until, by the 
time the reader realizes David's life is in 
danger, he is somewhat weary of the 


chase—David, too, for that matter. All 








the while, David is falling in love all 
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PALM for PALM. SUN 


ORDER EARLY 
PALM SUNDAY, APRIL 14th 
We Guarantee Absolute Satisfaction 
12 Heads for......$ 4.00 
25 Heads for...... $ 7.10 
50 Heads for..... . $11.75 
75 Heads for......$16.75 
100 Heads for......$19.00 
200 Heads for..... . $36.00 
300 Heads for..... . $51.00 
500 Heads for......$80.00 
Prices on Larger Quantities on Request 
F. O. B. PHILADELPHIA 
All Good Lengths — 36 to 48 Inches 


THE NIESSEN COMPANY 


Established in 1895 
We are Pioneers in the Handling of Palm 
256-70 S. 23rd St. Philadelphia 3, Po, 
















Retails for $1.00.pkg. 
of a doz. You make a 
handsome profit. Write 
for free literature and 
sample. a 





MAKES FISH BIT 


PICTURES PROVE IT REALLY WORKS! 
fish, 
Martin party. Destin, Fila. 
bait 


Fishi wander 
Gypsies knew 100 years ago... 
wanted fish such as catfish, bull heads, carp, snappers, # 


oil formula that excites these fish through the thousa 
of tiny i 
feeding , 
all fight over it and usually the largest fish wins. Just 
mystery scented Gypsy Fish Bait Oil on your bait . 
lakes, the 

with pole and bobber, cast, troll or spin. . ) 
the biggest catch in the entire party, your money be 
Say we're crazy. Be as you ~ 
you the DOUBLE STRENGTH GYPSY FISH BAIT OIL t 
at our risk 


Send for the new DOUBLE STRENGTH GYPSY FISH Bal 
ol : x 
posit your money plus C.O.D. postage thru postman. Cas 
orders sent postpaid. 
feeding fish (big ones, too) be 
return empty bottle for money back. 
resistant fisherman's pouch for matches, 
etc., included free to keep even if you return empty bot 
Ac 
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go wrong 
with... 


EARME U.S. PAT NO. 2178 


#A proven fund raiser—hundry ‘ 
of thousands already sold 

eln demand — everyone thot 
them wants them 

eUseful—clothes will not slipd 
hangers—no shoulder creo 
or rust marks. 
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those big hard to catch smell-feeders landed by 
Gypsy Fish Bait Oi! used on# 


‘Mystery Scent ‘Makes Smell 
Feeding Fish Go Crazy 


just learning what 
many kinds of the ™ 
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’ feeders Gypsies invented this amazing sce 


1s covering their bodies. A whiff whi 
fish streak madly for your bait, Th 
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skeptical 2 like, But let us 6 


Catch 300 Big Fish or Money Back 


(double size) for $1.98 or 3 for $4.98. On arrival 


lunch, tobact 





»pt this friendly challenge. Write today to 


WALLING KEITH CHEMICALS, INC 


Birmingham 1, Ale 








Mi} WANTED sewetey 


We buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, old 
gold, silver, platinum, mercury, etc. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or your articles returned. We 
are licensed gold buyers. Write for FREE in- 
formation. 


ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


— 





HOLY FAMILY FOLDER 


Contains statues of the Holy 
Family and Catholic identification 
card. Folds to size 134 x 2/2 
inches. Suitable for carrying in 


pocket or purse. 
25¢ 


Write for new catalog of Relig- 
ious Articles. U. S. A. only. 


MABETH COMPANY 



























P © Box 3002, North Station « PROVIDENCE 8, R.! 
Palm 
3, Po, : 
—i MAKE ROSARIES. 2: 2: 
MA a able, light 


work. Using only fine wire, a wide choice of 
beads, crucifixes, centerpieces and small pliers. 
Clean: no gluing or soldering. Free decade 
sent to prove this to you. Ideal for shut-ins to 
establish confidence in themselves by gaining 
new hobby and, in some cases, a source of 
income and new friends. Write for free catalog 
and free decade. 
MURPHY AND SPRATLIN COMPANY 

Box K3 Pittsfield, Massachusetts 








NEW—Imported from Italy 


A LASTING DEVOTIONAL 
EASTER GIFT 


very Catholic family 
should have this enduring 
home altar, as an external 
expression of inner piety. 
Beautifully decorated with 
gold leaf, made of durable 
plastic it contains 6 re 
movable pieces including 
chalice and tabernacle 
which opens to hold the 
chalice, 2 candlesticks with 
candies and cruifix. The 
alter itself has a compart- 
ment in the back to store 
e set. Assembled, it measures 35/4” wide by 
| 5%” high. SEND NO MONEY, pay postman 
$1.98 plus postage, or send $1.98, we pay 
postage and handling. 
MEDFORD PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. SG 
P.O. Box 39, Bethpage, New York 










$498 


Postpaid 











a 
FOR YOURSELF, SODALITY, SCHOOL 
OR CLUB SELLING 100 BOXES 
® BRAND NEW POPULAR CATHOLIC 
& ALLOCCASION CARDS. 50 OTHER 
; SUPERB MONEY MAKERS, 


; ROBINSON CARDS 
EDEPT. 113° CLINTON, MASS. 
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money, bad Join DON BOSCO’S 
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o INC DON BOSCO COLLEGE 
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} erary 


over again with Jean and rejoicing in 
having restored his mother’s happiness. 

If this book were shorter, the suspense 
would have been better sustained. This 
is probably because it lacks the descrip- 
tive restraint of Mr. Walsh’s The Quiet 
Man. The characterizations are executed 


with delicacy and subtlety, and the at- | 


mosphere is authentically Irish. Particu- 
larly good are Police Superintendent 


Jerome Farley and Father Connell, 
about both of whom more should be 
written. 

PAULA BOWES. 


TILL WE HAVE FACES 


By C. S. Lewis. 
Harcourt, Brace. 


313 pages. 


$4.50 


In _ his Screwlape Let- 
ters and his planetary 
novels of imagined life 
on Mars 
. S&S: 
lished a highly individ- 


and Venus, 


Lewis has estab- 


ualized concept of an 





esoteric, metaphysical 
Christianity. In this 
strange novel he re- C. S. Lewis 


arranges and retells the Greek myth of 
Cupid and Psyche in the odd way that 
he has made his own. 

In the grim and dank pagan kingdom 
of Glome an ugly princess, Orual, who 
tells the story, intense love for 
her beautiful sister, Psyche, who is given 


has an 


as a blood sacrifice to appease the wrath 
of the black stone goddess, Orgen. Psyche 
is rescued and married by the Mountain 
God, who may not be viewed by mortal. 
Orual persuades Psyche to light a lamp 
and gaze on her daemon husband-lover. 
As a consequence Psyche is doomed to 
the earth. Orual the other 
hand becomes a rather Amazon Queen 


wander on 
of Glome but is tremendously unhappy 
because no man loves her because of her 
ugliness and because she has destroyed 
Psyche through mistaken love. Also, she 
does not seem to get along with the gods 
well. In fact, Mr. 
moaning about that for 


her 
tedious 


very Lewis has 
many 
pages. 

The background picture of a 
kingdom, presumably 


Petra o1 


pagan 
near 
by 


somewhere 
Palmyra, faintly 
Greek culture, has 


touched 
a cold and shudder- 
ing feeling of authenticity. Mr. Lewis’ 
reinterpretation in pagan terms of the 
not unpleasant Greek myth is turgid and 
involved. The link of parallelism to the 
Christian ideal of love and self-sacrifice 
which may have been the author's inten- 
tion, in view of the implicit message in 
his other unclear. 
There is much more of the obscure oc 
cult about the book than of the clear and 
shining supernatural; a story almost ex- 
clusively for devotees of Mr. Lewis’ lit- 
cultus. 


writings, is very 


DORAN HURLEY. 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 





“We're looking for 
people who 
like to draw...” 





say America’s 12 Most Famous 
Artists. If you like to draw, 
you probably can be trained to 
make money as an artist, 
spare or full time. Find out 
with our 12-page Art Talent 
Test. Thouss paid $1 to 
take it. Nov it free. If 
you show talent on the Test, 
you will be eligible for train- 
ing in your own home and 
spare time, under guidance of 
top professional artists. No 
obligation. Send your name, 
address and age to: Famous 
Artists Schools, Studio 114, 
Westport, Conn. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO 
ENJOY STAMP COLLECTING for 


A wh, 












Pe / 


Al Dorne 


ands 









ee 
Jon Whitcomb 






LARGE ALBUM & STAMP 
COLLECTION, Hinges & 
Midget Encyclopedia 


1) LARGE ILLUSTRATED ALBUM. ; 
| Spaces for thousands of stamps from 
all over the world. Hinges too. A hap- 


py home for your stamps for years. 


2) VALUABLE COLLECTION OF i 


STAMPS. MONACO—Grace Kelly Wedding Stamp-of- 
the-Year. Korea, many more. 107 all different. 


3) MIDGET ENCYCLOPEDIA — STAMP DICTION- 
ARY — STAMP IDENTIFIER. 


Total value $1.25 — only 25¢ to introduce our 
bargain approvals. Money back aquarantee, 
SEND 25¢ TODAY. ASK FOR LOT FY-22 


ZENITH CO. 81 WILLOUGHBY ST. B'KLYN 1, N. Yo 


BUY DIRECT and 


SAVE::/2 


on ITALIAN ACCORDIONS 
EASY TERMS 


Accordions of famous makes and 
breath-taking beauty now can be 
yours! Mail coupon for FREE 
Color Catalog and amazing 
Wholesale Prices. Special offer 
. o for limited 
time only. 













World’s largest selection 
directfrom Importer to you! 
30 models to choose from. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
or your money back. Trade- 
ins accepted. Terms low as 
$10 monthly. Write today! 


Big 
Color 


Send me FREE Color Catalog— 
full details. 


Catalog 


FREE! 


Name 
Address 
City. State 


ACCORDION MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS 


2003 W. Chicago Ave., Dept. TS-37, Chicago, Ill. 
THE SiGN e Marcu, 1957 
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Free FOR R 


START SPEAKING 


FRENCH 
$ PAN 1S Hh ainosr 2 


ERE’S the —_ iest way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, 

Russian, rman, Italian, Japanese or Brazilian. 
Listen to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record bat your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language witha perfect accent! 
That's all you hear! No dull, tedious work. Just listen 
imitate! It’s that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 10¢ to 
help cover cost of special packaging, shipping. State 
language you want. We'll also send free information on 
full Cortina course. No obligation. CORTINA ACADEMY, 
Dept. 1333 136 W. 52nd St.. New York 19. 

















IMPORTED FROM ITALY 


Beautiful imported miraculous medal 
inscribed with O Mary Conceived 
Without Sin, Pray Fe Dr Us W H 

Recour To Thee Ideal ift for 






and childre Only 
aid Immediate 
given to all mail « 
18” cha 


PATRICIANS 
P. 0. Box 324 





wders. Order 
and receive f 


Yonkers. N.Y 


HOW TO KEEP HEARING LOSS 
FROM GETTING WORSE 


Do you know why you hear better some- 
times than at other times? 

Do you know there are many ways you 
can improve your hearing without using 
a hearing aid—if your loss is only slight? 

Do you know why most people who 
have a hearing loss find their condition 
gets worse as they get older?... And what 
can be done about it? 

As a public service, Maico has prepared 
a booklet filled with hints and tips on how 
to get the mosi out of the hearing you now 
have—and how to keep it from getting 
worse. This valuable booklet is yours FREE. 
We'll mail it to you in a plain envelope. 
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| The Maico Company, Room 79K | 

21 North 3rd Street, Minneapolis, Minn. | 

| OT — ! 

| 

| Address - 
| 

| City State | 
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People 60 to 80 


APPLY FOR OLD LINE LEGAL 
RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE 


If you are under 80, you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy to help take care 
of final expenses without bur- 
dening your family. 

You can handle the entire 
transaction by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS CITY. 
No obligation of any kind. No 
one will call on you! 

Write today for free informa- 
tion. Simply mail postcard or 
letter (giving age) to Old 
American Ins. Co., 1 W. 9th, 
Dept. L336M, Kansas City, Mo. 


STOPOVER: TOKYO 


By John P. Marquand. 
Little, 


313 pages. 
Brown. $3.95 
It 
learn 


no 
that 
Century 


is to 
‘Twentieth 
has al- 

the 
Stop 
it has the 


surprise 


- Fox 
ready 
film 


over: 


purchased 
rights 
Toyko; 
| carmarks 


lor 





ol a poten- 


tial movie scenario. 


The story is top cloak- 





P. Marquand 
that ‘Tokyo 
political assassina- 


and-dagger suspense. J. 
Word 


Reds are planning 


in Washington. is 


tion as an excuse to touch off public 
With 
to go on but two names—a Russian 
master mind Skirov and a high 
Stateside P with a flair for 
showmanship dubbed Big Ben—Intelli- 


gence sends agents Jack Rhyce and Ruth 


anti-American demonstrations. 
little 
named 


arty member 





Bogart to get details of the maneuver 
under cover of surveying a seemingly 
clean organization. 


Even before reaching the Orient Jack 


and Ruth brush shoulders with Ben 
himself, and they are not long on the 
job belore discovering the Friendship 
League is not the innocent front it pre 


tends to be. When their contact in 


Japan 


is murdered and the inscrutable Mr. 
Moto enters the picture ino an ofhcial 
capacity, the chase narrows down to a 
stealthy cat-and-mouse = aflair. 

The author reins in the lines of ten 
sion with just enough artlul slack to 
keep his audience breathing hard. He 
makes startlingly clear that it is no 


child’s game these operators play as they 


are prepared to lose their own personal 
the roles assigned 


And while 


how 


in 
Sam. 
know 
to the 
our counterespionage 


ities completely 


them by Uncle only a 
related 
working ol 
Mr. Mar- 


produces an awfully good show. 
PUSATERI. 


handful may closely 


this yarn is actual 
system, 
quand 


LOIS SLADI 





SHORT NOTICES 





THE PHILADELPHIAN. By 
Powell. 376 pages. Scribner. Rich 
ard Powell’s The Philadelphian attempts 
to do for that city what Marquand has 
The study of 
within three generations 
lowest social level (Irish immi 


Richard 


$3.95 





7 
done tor Boston. how a 


family moves 


from the 


in the 


erant mid-nineteenth century) to 
the highest (accepted in Philadelphia 
society) has macabre interest. Mr. Pow- 
ell is somewhat unusual, because he does 
not view this hundred-year effort with 
the detachment of irony. The reader, 
however, is not certain to consider the 


quest for social acceptability quite that 


fascinating—nor is he apt to be over 
whelmed by the author’s advocacy of 
breeding and training to do the “right” 





Holy Cross Brothe 





Brother Eymard, C.S.C. 
218 Dujarie Hall or 5st. 
Notre Dame, tnd. 


Valatie 9, Ne 


Serve God as a Brother), 


@ Teaching © Foreign 

@ Youth Work Missions 

® Farming ® Clerical \ 
® Trades 


Write for literature to 


Brother Hyacinth, 3 
Joseph Juntorate 
W York 





FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine 


and 


information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provi 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 


interested 


YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 


in boarding school 


work or 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain 














a life of contemplat 
For information 
priesthood or brotherhood, 
Director of Vocations, 

Carmelite Monastery, 514 
St., Brookline, 


combine 
action. 


1on and 
about the 


Massachusetts. 


MEN IN SANDALS | 
The Discalced Carmelite Fathers | 
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THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


department . the 
modern hospitals = institutions 


hers staff every 


and training g *n after 
NURSE 

STATION ARY ENGINEERS 

X-RAY AND i. ABORATORY 

TEC ae IAN 





HOSPIT. AL 
ACCOUNTANTS - TYPISTS 
PAINTERS - CARPENTERS 


yourself 
Hospital Brother 
without charge or obligation. 


ad mission 


cig ity RED AND PRACTICAL 


Educ 


“BAKE RS - DIETICIANS 

A S-A THETISTS 
Hy SLOTH ERAPISTS 

ADMINISTRATORS 


and serve Christ's sick 
Illustrated bookle 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
Chicago — 14, Ill 


W. Belden Ave., 











write 





to: 
Director of Vocations 
St. Maur’s Priory 
South Union, Kentucky 


BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


If you seek God 


and desire to serve Him, a1 
Brother or Priest, 


in a monastery which stresse 
and exemplifies the oneness of all men in Chris 


{ 





CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSME 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK 


IS E 


CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, YOU may o 


to personal 


holiness and help 


save souls 


to 
embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER BROTH 


Write: 


Master of Novices, 


Director of Vocati 


St. Joseph's Novitiate, or Hospitaller Brothen 
Hospitaller Brothers of St. John of God, 
St. John of God, Box 170, Western Avenue, 
Route |, Ojai, Calif. Gloucester, Mass. 








Send 





415 West 59th Street, 


coupon to: 


Director of Vocations 


DrAR FATHER: Please send me, 
obligation, some of your 
literature. 

LEP ERT TET Ee eee ES Age 
Ec baa dees cd ant sa@e bess 
Ds x vininiele Rites Zone State 


PAULIST FATHER! 
Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of Ameri! 


N. Y. 19, N.Y. 
without! 
vocations 





Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 
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thing as one of the highest forms of hu- 
man existence, 


THESE WOMEN WALKED WITH 
GOD. By Rev. M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
955 pages. Bruce. $3.95. This is the last 
published but third of the four volume 
work, The Saga of Citeaux, by Fr. Ray- 
mond, Out of the thirteenth, “the great- 
est of centuries,” he has brought to life 
fifteen heroic women who walked with 
God in the Cistercian way, but who, the 
author believes, have a pragmatic value 
for the modern woman who lives in a 
world of chaos quite akin to theirs. 
These women levels of 


came from all 


society: some were princesses, others 
were peasants; some achieved the crown 
of martyrdom, others died to self in 
other less spectacular ways. The stories 
are brief and some medieval romances. 


All are interesting and illuminating. 


ENGLISH IN THE LITURGY. Edited 
and introduced by Charles R. A. Cun- 
liffe. Templegate. 153 pages. This ism 
concise and objective statement on a 
major liturgical issue by leading author- 
ities. The contributors make no effort 
to be popular, but the clarity of their 
thought makes it accessible to any seri- 
ous reader. 

Charles Cunliffe’s introduction gives 
the historical background to the prob- 
lem of the liturgy in English. Father 
McDonald the of 
vernacular in the Mass. 

Father Howell sets forth the liturgi- 
cal arguments for having the Mass in 
English. By way of contrast, Father 
Coyne’s essay argues strongly for re- 
taining Latin in the Mass. Mr. Finberg 
and Mr. Milner speak on problems of 
translation and English texts in 
liturgical music. Father Sumner’s con- 
duding contribution gives pastoral rea- 
sons for English in the liturgy. 


discusses theology 


on 


THIS MYSTERIOUS HUMAN NaA- 
TURE. By James M. Gillis. 244 pages. 
Scribner. $3.50. The indefatigable Paul- 
ist crusader has again unsheathed his 
Excalibur and mounted his white 
charger. Up and down dale in thirty- 
six valiant sorties (essays in practical 
ethics) he rides, left hand lifting high 
the banner of righteousness as with 
right he implacably wields the broad- 
sword, belaboring with equal zest the 
mighty and the louts. 

Muscular erudition and_ venerable 
good will are marshaled here. Some pas- 
sages soar. But the pace is uneven; mes- 
sages become lost in the echoes of pro- 
lix forays and challenges are blurred by 
offcourse sallies. However, the whole 
makes for stimulating excursions into 
such diversified territory as “Patriotism 
Good and Bad” and “Seeking Truth and 
Finding God.” 














THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 
* Religious Teachers. 
* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills 

For information address the vocational director nearest your home: 


La Salle College 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. 





De La Salle Normal 


St. Joseph Normal Institute 
Lafayette (3), La. 


Barrytown (3), N. Y. 
La Salle Institute 
Glencoe (2), Mo. 


Mont La Salle 
Napa (1), Cal. 











Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


PIARIST FATHERS 


PIARIST FATHERS 


(Order of the Pious Schools) 


Write for further information to the 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 























welcome boys 
their minor 
Spread the 
United States. 
men, 
join as Lay 


Sacred 


SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES 


seminary 
love of the Sacred Heart by teaching 


18 to 35, 
Brothers. 


of high school and college age to apply for admission to 
and novitiate. Lack of funds is no obstacle. 
and preaching in the 
Foreign mission work open to volunteers only. Young 
who have no vocation to the priesthood, are eligible to 


Address: Director of Vocations 
Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinols. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 

















Kong, 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 
Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, the Belgian Congo, 
Haiti, Guatemala and Chile. 


IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ?’ 


Indonesia, 
Missions in the U.S.A. 


Arlington 7, Va. 


Also Home 


Box BB 














AMBITIOUS YOUNG MEN ARE NEEDED HERE! 


The Society of African Missions (S.M.A.) is 
dedicated to the conversion of Africa and of Ne- 
groes in general. 


















West 


SOCIETY 


QUEEN OF APOSTLES SEMINARY 





100 years serving God on the 


wi : ~ ‘‘In this fulfilment of the 
Coast of Africa and in the U. S.! TODAY ; ; h 





; Divine Mandate: ‘‘Teach 
over 1200 priests are ac- All Nations,’ the Society 
tive in this work of salva of African Missions is 


tion, but many more are ageless because: 


needed. We need YOU their priesthood 

too! Let us send you : is eternal 
more details. We'll be he ng i ee 

. re - 
happy indeed to an- ae _—— a 
swer your personal . is indefectible 

e questions about oul . there will always 
life and work. be an Africa!”’ 


Bishop Sheen. 
African Angel 


Write to: Rev. James a 
Feb 1956 


Hill, S.M.A. Voca- 
tion Director. 


OF AFRICAN MISSIONS 


DEDHAM, MASS. 


issue of Jan 





























LA 


BROTHERS OF CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION 


After thinking it over, | decided to give my whole attention to the 
training of American high school boys. 
is a very essential part of her mission. 
with me? 


1 am a Teaching Brother 
one of several 


(LA MENNAIS BROTHERS) 


The Church thinks my work 
Would you like to come 


For information, write to: 


BROTHER MASTER OF NOVICES, F.I.C. 


Mennais College, Alfred, Maine 


























Please patronize our advertisers 
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THE SOCIETY OF MARY: 


@ Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. J 
@ Consecrated to Mary by vow. ® All living a common life. ] 
@ Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apetaieins 
For more information _send—P.0. Box 586, Santa Cruz, California. 1 
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this ad to the VOCATION—1 101 S. Lindbergh Bivd., Kirkwood 22, Mo. 
DIRECTOR at address—Jackson Ave. & Emory Rd., Mineola, N. Y. 
nearest you: —University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
Passionist Monastery 
1901 West Street 
Union City, New Jersey 
If you live in any state 
east of Ohio 











For Complete Information write to: 


See YOURSELF 
as a PASSIONIST 


As A PRIEST You Will: Pray and 
Study in Seminary or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, Preach Missions, Re- 
treats As Missionary Home or 
Abroad. 


As A BROTHER You Will: Pray 
and Work in the Monastery, Learn- 
ing Trades to help with Monastery 
supplies and maintenance. 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 
If you live in Ohio or 
west of if. 

















IF & WHEN You Move, Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN 

















5 anit FATHER BENEDICT 
Saint feo ABBEY Saal Lec, I ida 


———_ 





Xaverian Brothers 


TEACHERS OF YOUTH 


Xaverian Brothers want gener- 


ous young men who can lead a 
life of complete sacrifice — a 
life devoted to Catholic Edu- 
cation 


For further information: 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College—Box $ 

Siver Spring, Md. 

















Modern 
Samaritans 
dedicated 
to the care 
of the sick 
in the 
missions 


MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 

















PHILADELPHIA 11, PA. 








IS THE HOLY SPIRIT 
a consecrated life under 
Missionary Sister? He will utilize your tal- 
ents, abilities, and aptitudes to make 
CHRIST known and loved. Write today to 
Mother Provincial, Holy Ghost Convent, 
Techny, Ill, stating age and education. 
Girls of high-school age are welcome to the 
Preparatory Department. 


calling you to lead 


His guidance as a 











a. 
Is God calling you to the Religious Life? 


Study your vocation by mite ANCILLA DOMINI ASPIRANTURE where you can 
follow your High School course. 


Write to Rev. 
700 E. Church Lane 


Mother Superior, 


Philadelphia 44, Pa. 








PALLOTTINE MISSIONARY SISTERS 


Would you like to be- 
come a Pallottine Sister? 
7 As a Religious of this 
Community you can use 
all your talents: Nurse, 
teach, do catechetical 











“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God's aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 


| 
: | of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
d domes ,y 
; a ae bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
For information write to: Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
Rev. Mother Provincial yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
St  Mary’s Convent & of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
‘ Novitiate | Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
900 McCoy Rd. | Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
Huntington 1, West Vir- | | Brooklyn, N. ¥. 2358 Sheffield Ave... Chicago 
ginia » a 








SPIRITUAL COMMANDER. 
IN-CHIEF 


(Continued from page 13) 





shell hit the road in tront of them, | 
driver swung the jeep around so abrupt { 
that Ryan was hurled into a ditch. Wh, 
he returned, muddy and _ bruised, | 
took a good deal of kidding 
appearance, 

All North Africa and Ita 


Ryan collected small contributions fro 


about hj 


through 


| the G.L.’s and when the Fifth Army libe! 








ated Rome he had some $6,000 to tun; 


over to the Holy Father for the wal 
destitute. 

On the Sunday after the Filth tov 
Rome, Ryan sang the solemn Mass ¢f 
Thanksgiving in the Church of San 


Maria degl’Angeli on the Piazza Esedr 
Among the 10,000 uniformed and no, 
uniformed worshippers were Protesta: 
Mark Clark and his Catholic chief ; 
staff, Major General Alfred Grom 
Ryan and Gruenther 
friends since the 

\lways the 
aid his chaplains, 


have been las 
war. | 
lookout 
Ryan in December 
1944, provided those in the Fifth Am 
with a series of conferences led by Majo 
J. F. Zigarelli, the First Armored Diy 
sion psychiatrist. The talks dealt wit 
modern psychological concepts pertait 


on for ways t 


ing to the combat soldier's experience 
as well as his personal adjustment pro 
lems arising from prolonged periods ( 
combat. They proved extremely ben 
ficial. 

For work with 
Ryan was awarded the 
and 
ordinating and expediting 





Filth Army{ 
Star “tor 
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the affair) 
and activities of chaplains in the Amer 
can, South African and Brazilian forces” | 
In August, 1945, the Ryan fief 
ured he could catch up on his rest | 
he traveled back to the states by ship an 
The 
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Bronze 


his 


notable distinctive 


WwW eary 


enjoyed the ocean breezes. onl 
trouble was that when the ship left Ital ' 
he was the only priest ying 
2.400 returning soldiers. So he “| 
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right on being a chaplain. “I a: ird col 
rece ills. 
When he was promoted to major gel 
cral and Chief of Chaplains in = 195 
Ryan began to deprecate his lofty pos} 
he went around the 
delivering get-acquainted talks at Am 
\n Irish story he used to illustrat 


fessions until I was dizzy,” he 


tion as county} 
posts. 
how he felt invariably brought the hous 
down. It the 
“not wisely but too well 


was about Irishman. wh 
had celebrated 
one night and was returning home lat 
by moonlight. 

“As he over a small 
across a lagoon, he paused and nodde 
for a few minutes,” Ryan related. “Whe 
he opened his eyes, he found himse! 
staring down into the lagoon 
the moon there. He scratched his head 
and said, ‘Now how in the hell did I get 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 3) 

As to Canada’s stand regarding Britain’s 
intervention, there are a lot of people who 
don’t agree with our government. Canada 
should have backed up Britain instead of 
clutching the United States’ apron strings. 

C. J. Myers 
Toronto, ONT., CANADA 


I do not like your editorial, “Near East 
Aggression” because all your information is 
wrong about France and the French point 
of view. 

Your judgment is monstrous when you 
compare our attack on Suez, an attack 
against a new Hitler whose name is Nasser, 
with the attack of the USSR against Hun- 
gary. 

J. Guyot 
Neris Les BAINS, FRANCE 


THe SIGN is an excellent magazine with 
unusually good editorials, but I must take 
exception to the editorial in your Decem- 
ber issue. 

Colonel Nasser has pulled the lion’s tail 
and now the “neutrals” and even many in 
the United States and the United Kingdom 
are indignant and surprised because the 
lion has snapped his j 


jaws at frus- 
trated Hitler. 


this 


ArTHUR H. Brook, II 


Montcair, N. J. 


The editorial content of THE SIGN is ex- 
cellent. Keep up the stand on better unde: 
standing of the Near East situation. 

CHARLES 
New HAVEN, CONN. 


SCHLEGEL, D.D.S. 


TRENDEX 


After reading the January issue of TH 
Sicn, I feel I really must write to tell you 
how pleased I was with the article on Tren 
dex. It was the secondary topic in the ar- 
tide which interested me, i.e., the mention 
of Blessed Martin de Porres. He has been 
iy source of help in every difficulty and has 
never failed me. 

Your magazine is always enjoyable. 1 
particularly enjoy the book reviews which 
are so complete and always well written. 

PATRICIA R. WEINGARTNER 


Detroit, Micn. 


MACDONALD CAREY 


My home is in Los Angeles, but I am 
Visiting New York and have just read a 
copy of THe Sicn (January) with an arti 
cle on Macdonald Carey. 

It was a very enjoyable story about a 
fine Catholic actor. Did you know that only 
last week Carey turned down a very impor- 
tant script because it was favorable to birth 
control? Not many actors—even Catholics— 
do that. 

MAUREEN MAHONFY 
New York, N. Y. 


KIDDIEMANSHIP 


I can’t remember when I was so buoyed 
up and delighted as when I read Ruth 











between eighteen and thirt 
all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by @ friend of the 
Daughters of Oharity who 
loves their love of God ond 
love of their fellow man. 


DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 

who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 
k , md peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 


SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 














Sister Lawrence, 


SISTERS OF CHARITY OF PROVIDENCE 


offer to young women a life dedicated to God's service in classrooms, hospitals, 
homes for the aging, orphanages, nurseries, homes of the poor. Peace and happi- 
ness are to be found in this apostolate. 


Write for further information to: 


14 West 9th Avenue, Spokane, Washington 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superier 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 














The MISSIONARY SISTERS OF 
ST. ANN OF PROVIDENCE 
Invite Young Ladies who wish to con- 
secrate their lives to the teaching of 
Christ's little ones in Nursery 
Schools, Parish work, Catechism and 
many other forms of Apostolate at 

Home or in Foreign Missions. 
Write: SUPERIOR 
Our Lady of Mt. Carmel Convent 
Barnesboro, Pennsylvania 

NO FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mission- 
ary Sister, nursing, So- 
clal Service, teaching 








catechism, In U. 8, and 
Okinawa. Age 16-30. 
Write: 


Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 
'-<Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 

















The Carmelite Sisters for the Aged and Infirm 
“Your Life—What Shall It Be?’ Will you offer 
it to God? Would you care for the forgotten people 
of the world—the aged? They need your love, your 
youth! They need you to help them prepare for 
Heaven—to bring joy to their last days on earth. 
are YOU interested? write to 

Rev. Mother M. Angeline Teresa, O.Carm. 
St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Germantown, New York 





IRL GRADUATES JNVITED 
rO THE FRANCISCAN ASPIR- 
ANT SCHOOL—Girls _ finishing 
the eighth grade and desirous of 
entering the religious life are in- 
vited to con the Franciscan 


4 


contact 1 
Sisters of Mary Immaculate 4301 
N 18th St., Box 989, 


Amarillo, Texas. 


The Franciscan 
complete high s l 
their new novitiate 
department 





The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to make 
the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol- 
lowing activities: teaching in kindergarten, ele- 
mentary and high school grades and as catechists; 
nursing; dentistry ; domestic science; music and art 
—in the home and foreign missions. 

If interested, please write to: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, 
Shillington, Pa. 


FRANCISCAN CHRISTOPHERS 


Bear Christ to His Children as a Franciscan Mission- 
ary of St. Joseph, by teaching in schools, Colleges 
and Nurseries. Nursing in hospitals, homes for 
the aged and orphanages. Catechising and paro- 
chial work in U.S.A. and foreign missions of East 
and West Africa, Sarawak and North Borneo. 
For information, write to 
Superior, Convent of St. Francis, 
Middletown, Conn. 


THE BERNARDINE SISTERS, 0.5.F. 


need vocations for teaching, nursing, caring for 
orphans, the aged, retreat work. Foreign Missions. 
Write to Mother Provincial Mt. Alvernia, 
Reading, Pa. Villa Maria, N. Stamford, Conn.— 
1045 N. Silvery Lane, Dearborn, Mich 

Address to Generalate: Maryview, Villanova, Pa. 





Silver Si. 











MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 

Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraske 


“BRIGHT TOMORROWS" 


is a leaflet depicting our life and work in home 

and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con- 

gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan- 

ages, and does social work 

MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
P. 0. Box 1858 TS 

New Street and Squirrelwood Road Paterson, New Jersey 








MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
For Boys— Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 








ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ preparatory school under Nor- 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited en- 
rolment, resident or day. Public speaking, music, 
social activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. 
Complete sports program. Early application ad- 
vised. For catalog and information write: 


Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 








MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 


Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 








IMMACULATA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana Fully accredited 
2-year college transfer with terminal courses it 
home economics, secretarial Musie (includ 
ing harp). 4-year college preparatory high school 
on adjoining campus. Social, educational and 








cultural advantages of Nation’s Capital. Resident, 
day. Please state age, grade in school. Catalog. 
Registrar, Department S Washinaton 16. D. C. 
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IN FLORIDA—A College 
Education for Your Daughter 


BARRY COLLEGE 


Conducted by Dominican Sisters 


MASTERS DEGREES 

in Education, English 

BACHELOR OF ARTS 

in Art, English, French, History, Latin, Music, Social 
Service, Spanish, Speech Arts, Teacher Training 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 

in Biology, Chemistry, Dietetics, Elementary Teach- 
ing, Home Economics, Mathematics, Medical Tech- 


nology, Nursing, Physical Education, Pre-Medics. 
TWO-YEAR TERMINAL COURSE 
in Secretarial Science 

EXPENSES PER YEAR . . . $1300-1500 


For Information Address The Office of the Dean 


BARRY COLLEGE 
11300 N. E. SECOND AVENUE, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Telephone PL. 9-2414 


MARMION 


Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion, builds men. Accredited 4-yr. high school course pre- 
pares for college or — Sports for all boys. Under 
Benedictine Fathers. erate rates. | hour from Chicago. 
Catalog. Father cook 67! North Lake S8t., Aurora, Ill. 








Saint Mary-of- the-Woods 


Liberal Arts College for Women 


Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.8., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ics, speech and drama, business, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs, 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 47 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND 





CALLING ALL WOMEN 


50 Golden Hours of Retreat 
In Historic Old New England 


THE PASSIONIST SISTERS RETREAT HOUSE | 


about midway between New York and Boston on 

|the New Haven Railroad. Modern Accommodations 

for individuals or groups on any weekend. Re- 

nowned Retreat Preachers. Picturesque grounds. 

|Excellent cuisine. 

| MOTHER SUPERIOR, C. P. 
IMMACULATE HEART RETREAT HOUSE 


Peace Dale, Rhode Island (Tel. NArragansett 3-2761) 


ST. LEO COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Founded in 1890 by Order of St. Benedict 
Grades 7-12. Accredited. Emphasis on Christian 
ideals and high academic standards. Ideally 
situated. Remedial reading. Varsity and intra- 
mural sports, band, rifle club. Write for infor- 

mation. 
REV. STEPHEN HERRMANN, O.5.B., M.A. 
Box S, St. Leo, Florida 








,;-Marywood School— 
For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 








ST. MARY’S, NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Established 1844 
leading to degrees of Bachelor of Art 
of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
of Musi Academic and basic professional courses 
in Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred The 
Conductec - wd — Sisters ae the Holy Cros 
78 on reque 
SAINT MARY: 5 COLLEGE, BOX S$ 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Courses 
Bachelor 














MARIAN COLLEGE 


CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal arts, 
sciences, teacher training, pre-professional courses, 





ST. JOSEPH'S COLLEGE 


(Formerly College of Our Lady of Mercy) 
NORTH WINDHAM, MAINE 
Conducted by Sisters of Mercy 
Liberal Arts Teachers College 
Address: The Registrar 





Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Education, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business 





Saint Joseph College 








seautiful campus at f Blue Ridge 
Mt ully accredited Ca tholie college of 
li be ‘ral arts and sciences for women. Teach 
aining, journalism, business, lab. tech- 
selia KY, home ec onot nics, nursing. Gym, 
spt , pool. J programs in musie and 
ar ama with near <f men college. Social 
activities. Established 180 Catalog. 





Saint Joseph College, Dept. P, Emmitsburg, Md. 











ation, home-making, medical 
technoiogy. Modern buildings; spacious campus; 
stimulating social and sports program. Catalog. 


Marian College 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Indiana 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 
conducted by 

School Sisters of Notre Dame 
fully accredited 

Program leading to A. B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training ¢ Pre-Medical 

For catalog and further information 

address the Director of Admissions 





the 





Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 








GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Accredited. 








COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 











| Hume’s “The Art of Kiddiemanship,” 





| CHIcaco, 


| that the 





(Jan- 
uary). It was wonderful to discover = 
my children and I were perfectly normal, 
Every time I’ve lost my temper or seemed 
to have lost complete control of my entire 
household, I’ve been absolutely sure that as 
a wife and mother, I am an unadulterated 
and undeniable flop, and that my. children 
will surely grow up to be master misfits to 
society. 

\fter all is said and done, we've weathered 
many a storm and come out a normal and, | 
we think, an unusually happy family. 

Many thanks for a truly wonderful maga. 
zine. 

Mrs W. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


THE CROSS 


In January’s issue of THE SIGN on page 









( 
J. Russ 
I 


nineteen you have a reprint of a painting | 


of the Crucifixion—could you tell me the 


if it is available in color. 
Joun 


ILL. 


Could you please tell me how I could ob- 
tain a copy of the picture of the Crucifixion 
which appeared on page nineteen of your 
January issue of ‘Tur Sten. 

Mrs. K. E. Groict 

Downey, CALIF. 
The 
the 


information 


Dyck’s 
that 
available 


“Christ 
have 


painting was Van 


We 


on 


on Cross.” regret we 


no reprints. 


FATHER HIGGINS 


So much of your fiction is criticized that 


HANSEN 


name of the artist who did this work and | 


' 





‘ 


I must express my keen enjoyment of 
“Father Higgins” by Arthur Cavanaugh, in 
the December issue. 

Mr. Cavanaugh’s story of the patient, un- | 


assuming priest in a declining parish struck 
a responsive chord with many. 
CHARLES J. FOREMAN 


SALTIMORE, Mb. 


DOCTORS 
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It is indeed encouraging to find that you 


include in THE SIGN, 9, January, several 
of medical You 


Holy Father has affection for them 


p- 


praises physicians. 


| 


} 
note | 


' 


Tur Sicn is following the right path in| 


the emphasis on the duty of physicians to 


' 
, 


adhere to the proven facts. Catholics can | 

he a scandal to themselves, to outsiders, 

when they support some passing cults. .. 
W. P.B. 


Mw. 


POMONA, 


SPIRITUAL THOUGHT 


While I'm writing I may as well take the 
opportunity to thank you for the wonderful 


article based on Dr. Edward Strecker’ 
hook, Their Mothers’ Daughter (October). 
Wouldn't it be wonderful if overly pos 


sessive mothers and sisters would be prop: 
erly corrected by just reading it? 

Many others have commented 
The Cry of Silent Desperation” 
of ‘THe SIGN ‘Heroism 


favorabl\ 
on” in. las! 


July’s issue and 
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> pis inspiring articles 


} economics, 


py Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B., in October. 
[he writer is a man of unusual insight and 
I hope to come across more of 
this year. ; 

Mrs. D. J. Hounican 


sensitivity. 


New CASTLE, PA. 


ROUND-UP 

I request that you terminate our sub- 
scription to your magazine. 

Your position in regard to labor is biased 
and your editorials and reporting on “Right- 
1o-Work” laws are outright dishonest. . . 

E. CARRANZA 
Lon, N. J- 


We used to have a subscription to Tht 
Sox magazine, but dropped it because so 
many articles in it are either written by 
Left-wingers or by people propagandized 
for so many years that they don’t know any 
better. 

Mrs. 


Wa. PETERSON 


CrowN Point, INpb. 
You are expounding a humanitarian way 


of life in keeping with Christ’s commands. 


THOMAS McGEE 


Houston, TEXAS 


rue SiGN has become such an important 


part of our lives that it’s the last maga- 

zine we'd let vanish from the scene! 
Joan ScuMipt 

Mapison, Wis. 

In your magazine, I find the utmost in 


up-to-date information on many subjects. 


Miss Mary Jo DuGAN 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
\s a reader of THE SIGN since its origin, 
I feel that I have been greatly benefitted 


| spiritually but possibly more so by a broad- 


ening of mind palitically re world events— 
labor, nationalities, etc. 

G. IT. BRENNAN 
Jersey City, N. J. 


We wish at this time to extend our con- 
gratulations for outstanding success in your 
presentation of wholesome and informative 
teading. 

Mr. & 


& Mrs. 
York, N. Y. 


DANIEL F. DOHERTY 


New 


I would like to tell you what I like about 
your magazine. (1) 
Father Gorman. 
Comment” 


“The Editor’s Page” by 
(2) “Current Fact 
clearly stated points of view on 
matters timely 


& 


and often controversial. 
Ropert W. KING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
We have been reading THe Sicx for over 
two years now and enjoy it from cover to 
cover, Especially the “Letters” 
and the question-and-answer feature. 
I enjoy your fiction very much. 





department, 





600s | COUNSEL — 


WHITE PLA 
a ene” 

Cenducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-mediecal, 

jeurmalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 

fine arts. 
Unusually beautifal location. Extensive campus. 


YORK 








Forty minutes from New York City. 
























LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military preparatory 
school under Christian Brothers. Ac- 
credited college preparation. Grades 
8-12. Small classes. ROTC highest rat- 


ng. 3eautiful 160-acre campus on | 
eae South Bay. 74th year. } 
Write for Catalog 
Box S, Oakdale, L. I., New York 











Campus bordering Hudson River © 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT | 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts. C 








Ed 7 





, and Teacher Training 





Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 























College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 



















All grades complete from first to twelfth. 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, 
healt’ 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. 
Cata 


MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
State- 


life. Character development and 
stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
Illustrated 
og. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 















OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M. 

Conducted by: 


THE SISTERS OF MERCY 





LADYCLIFF COLLEGE 


Highland Falls, N. Y. (Adjoining West Point) 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis 
Four-Year Course Leading to 
the Bachelor of Arts Degree 
Resident and Day Students 
Write for information or call Highland Falls 8-2060 





THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


Albany, New York 


A fully accredited liberal arts college for women, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph of Carondelet. 
Awards M.A., M.S., M.S. in Ed., B.A., B.S., B.S.. in 
Ed. degrees Prepares for elementary and secondary 
school teaching, nursing, business, medical technology. 
Courses offered in English, foreign language, history, 
sociology, economics, mathematics, biology, physics and 
musi¢ 






















Cfilmour 


cademy 


A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four year 
courses for resident and day 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and cul 
tural activities. Excellent facilities ide range 
of sports. Small classes yunseling and guidance 


Office of adateteen 
Gates Mills, Ohio 


college preparatory 
students conducted 


Box E 











with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 


Cincinnati, 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio | 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to — Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- } 
ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 


Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 
a four-year course 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 










In co-operation 
eads to degree of B.S. and 











ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 
®@ Bachelor of Arts 
@ Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


| Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 


Mrs. SHERIDAN J. SOULIA | 


DANNeMorA, N. Y. 


[am among the many in your debt and 


in debt to Tue SIGN for encouragement to 








SAINT FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 
accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and 
universities. Grades 9 through 12. Established 
1847 by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient location, 
70 acres. Full athletic program, varsity and intra- 
mural. Write for catalog. 

T.O.R. 


Rev. George J. Wuenschel, 








Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 


















_ Gwynedd- Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


a Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 

180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia 
Specialized courses leading 
secretarial; medical 
technician 


areers ; 






Universit» 


Sister Mary cae Dean, Box S, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 


r~-Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


| Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional train- | 
| ing for medicine, law, social service. Elemen- l 
tary and secondary teacher education; art, 

| music, home economics education. Campus | 
nursery school. 200-acre campus in foothills of | 

| Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 
Regional, national accreditation. | 

! 


1... Catalog on Request. Write Box 23-S_. 
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30 DAYS SUPPLY 


Safe High-Potency Nutritional Formula 


25 proven ingredients — 
11 Vitamins (including 
Blood-Building B,2 and 
Folic Acid), 11 Minerals, 
Choline, Inositol, and Methioni 





Save 


we want to you FREE, a 30-day supply of 
a Bred Vitesase C.F. Capsules (a $5.00 value) 
80 you can discover for yourself how much healthier, 
happier and peppier you may feel after a few days’ 
trial! Each yw supplies your body with well over 


the minimum aily needs of the 11 important 
vitamins, plus 11 aan choline, inositol and 
0 ac! 


Potency and Purity Guaranteed 
You can use these Capsules confidently because strict 
U. S. Government regulations demand that you get 
exactly what the label states — pure ingredients 
whose beneficial effects have been proven time and 
time again! 


Amazing New Pian Slashes Vitamin Prices in Half 
With your free vitamins, we will send you complete 
details of an amazing new plan that provides you 
with a 30-day supply of vitamins every month for 
just $2.00 — 60% less than the usual retail _—. 
But remember — you’re not obligated to buy from 
mow or ever! The supply of free capsules is is limited 
$0 mail coupon today! 


VITASAFE CORPORATION 
43 West Gist St., New York 23, N. Y. 





CABRINI 
COLLEGE 


RADNOR, PENNSYLVANIA 
Thirty minutes from Philadelphia 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Day and Resident Students 


Conducted by the 
Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Beautiful building and extensive campus 


bordering Philadelphia’s Main Line. 


For catalog address: 
The Registrar, Cabrini College 
Radnor, Pa. 








SAVE STAMPS for the Missions 
Most v — commemorative 
But all stamps worthwhile 
Fill a bor or ta ge envelope and send to: 
PASSIONIST FATHERS 
Holy Cross Seminary Dunkirk, N. Y¥ 











NOW YOURS FRE 















Each Daily C. F. 
Capsule Contains: 
Vitamin A 
12,500 USP Units 
Vitamin : 
000 bee mg 
Vitamin y mg. 
Vitamin By 3 mg. 
Vitamin Bo 25 me. 
Vitamin Bo 0.5 meg. 
Vitamin Big 1 meg 
Niacin Amide 40 mg. 
Calcium 
Pantothenate 4 mg. 
Vitamin E 21LU 
Folic Acid 0.5 mg. 
Calcium 75 mg 
Phosphorus 58 meg. 
tro 30 mg 
Cobalt 0.04 mg 
0.45 mg 
Manganese 0.5 mg 
Molybdenum 0.1 mg 
todine 0.075 mg 
Potassium 2 meg. 
Zine 0.5 mg 
Magnesium 3 mg. 
Choline 
Bitartrate 31.4 mg 
Inositol 15 mg. 
di-Methionine 10 mg. 
Compore this formula 
with any other! 


<_< 


‘ Seber eres 


VITASAFE CORP., Dept. 320-2A 

43 West 61st Street, New York 23, W. Y. 
Please send me free a 30-day supply of the proven 
VITASAFE CF (Comprehensive Formula) Capsules, 
and full information about the VITASAFE plan. 
I am not under any oblization to buy any additional 
vitamins, and after trying my free sample supply, 
I will ACCEPT OR REJECT the benefits and 
substantial savings offered by the VITASAFE Plan. 
In any case, the trial month’s supply of 30 
VITASAFE Capsules is mine to use free. 


I ENCLOSE 25¢ (coins or stamps) to help pay for 
packing and postage. 


MEMO cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccessecccccescces 
DEOIOE ccccccccccccccccccccccccoccesecoccocceccces 
GOD. cccccccccevesccccsscoese BeR0. ccc BIW. oo sccces 


This offer ts limited to those who have never before 
taken advantage of this generous trial. Only one 
trial supply per family. 
EK ES SS A LS AS A A SL 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women, B.A., B.8., 


Ln om an en anenenanenenemen 


B.Mus. degrees, Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social 
and sport’ program Dramatic and musical productions 


with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, 
phere. 350-acre campus near Phila. 
Chester Valley. New residence hall, 


homelike atmos- 
overlooking beautiful 
liberal arts building. 


Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Early application advised. Catalog: 


Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculota, Pa. 


—Mount Aloysius— 


Junior College for Girls 
Accredited. A.A., A.S. degree. Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art (interior decoration), pre-lab technol 
xy. Secretarial, foreign-language secretarial, med 
cal secretarial, med. record librarian. Home eco 

merchandising. State year of graduation 






Acade 


n 


mumercial 
Catalog 






Also ‘high school ic, general, 
ts. Social progr Sisters of Seres 


DEAN, Box S, Cresson, Pa. 











MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., B.S., B.M., 
M.S. degress New ly-completed multimillion dollar X- 
pan on program added to campus three beautifully 
dern halls of residence, fine arts and science; theater, 
ul id gyn nasi um with aren pool in the East Liberal 
arts mn al, he vane onomics, music (NASM Ae 
ed ted), sect ial, teaching (elementary, sec 
n dary 5 libt ar rans ain a ama, psychology, social service, 
ence, medical technology. Honor societies. Clubs, pub 
itions, sports. Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of 


the I imaculate Heart of Mary. Write for catalog 
Registrar, Marywood College, Box S, Scranton, Pa. 


SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
ss. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen. 





we ll-balanced progran Solid foundation in the fun 
damental skills Individual attention. Small classes, 
guidance Creative skills a Sports: football, 
bask ball, baseball, hik : a aga Dormitories 

miles from Milw aahna Write for folder: Brother 
Dominic Elder, C.S.C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 
Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. ‘ 
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go on struggling in a world that seep 
utterly mad. Your journal is helping}: 
some of us to ‘teste how to show the Fait 
in the right way! 
PATRICIA Hy 

HAMPSHIRE, ENGLAND. 
One thing that makes it so important ty 
me is the attraction it is for non-Cathojj 


as well as Catholics. My husband jis y 
Catholic and he, for one, shows a grey 
deal of interest in it. r 

Mrs. E. A. Sarey: 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


, 
Phank you for a well-balanced, intel! 
gent magazine. It’s no small wonder thy 


the Catholic Press is the first target of 2 
Communist “liberated” country. 
ELMER L. Many 


SAN Dieco, CALIF. 

I enjoy and will continue to enjoy rea 
ing tHe Sicn. It has many wonderful) 
pleasing, and _ interesting articles, com 
nents, and opinions on current news event} 

THOMAS ZAMBORSK}) 
PA. 


HOMESTEAD PARK, 


Believe me you have not failed us- 


need your magazine. 
Mrs. C. S. Kye 


Mownrrosr, §. DAKOTA. 


wish to ey) 
SIGN. 


\ subscriber since June, I 


press my appreciation of THE 

Also, I get a real kick out some | 
the letters of criticism you print fror 
some of those who are so certain of the 
own opinions being infallibly correct, th 
they cancel a rathe 
than that you should publish an editori 


ol 





would subscription 


at variance with their views. 
Mrs. Fiore B. Srrarrwew 
‘ 
REYNOLDSVILLE, PA, 
LEPERS 


It is for me a pleasant duty to than, 
you most sincerely for your great kindnes 
in sending us three subscriptions to the 
interesting magazine, ‘THe Sicn! TI 
lepers delight in reading them 
their loneliness and then 
while. 


very 
and sf 
forget worric 
for the 
Motner M. RIctRUD; 
Creu, PHILIPPINES. 
Piease enter a subscription for Hale Mohali 
Hospital. “This subscription is made poss 
ble by a donation for the patients at th 
leprosarium by the Bishop of our dioces 
We trying make available to th 
patients as many good Catholic periodica\ 
the funds will permit. If you, in the 
spirit of Christian charity, wish to send | 


extra copies of this publication, we shall bel 


are to 


as 


very grateful and assure you that they wi 

be placed where the patients (about 100 ny 

number) will reach them. 
SistER JOHN ANGE 

Joseru’s CONVENT, 

91-651 FARRINGTON HiGHway, 

Warrpanu Oanu, TT. H. 

For those readers who may be interested 

subscription rates for sending ‘THE SIGN ou! 

side the United States are $3.50 for one yea, 

86.00 for 


two years. 
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AT M ASS «+-00N7T BE wirhour... YOUR 
St. Joseph Daily (Nissal 


Edited by 
REV. H. HOOVER, 5. O. Cist., Ph. D. 


imprimatur of His Eminence 


FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
Hi | Archbishop of New York 


— 
o, 
¢ 
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EXCLUSIVE 
GUILD 
“ARTCRAFT EDITION” 












In accordance with the latest 1955 
Decree, simplifying rules for the use 
of the Missal for every day. 


NEW HOLY WEEK 


New Liturgy from Palm Sunday to 
Easter . . . all clearly explained 


CONFRATERNITY VERSION 


The Epistles and Gospels are Word- 
for-Word as read from the pulpit 





Deluxe Flexible Edition, 
Maroon Leather, Gold 


BOONE ce x0cas $12.50 


60 inspiring illustrations 
—with 22 of the world’s 
great sacred paintings 


HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII 

TELLS YOU WHY A 
DAILY MISSAL 

IS SO IMPORTANT 


Clearest «Most Complete « America’s aie. a i ea te wit 


Priest 


ns - Assumption Socred Heort The Flight The Resurrection Annunciation 
in full, rich colors. of the B.V.M ef Jesus into Egypt on Easter Sun of the B.V.M, 


oo 
4 


the very words and sentiments of 


, Order your personal copy erry] _ the Church.” 
of” America’s Favorite \ ES “\ THE BETTER YOU KNOW THE HOLY 

















Daily Missal Today! \ MASS... THE MORE YOU LOVE IT. 


To Pray The Mass Correctly 
Is A Wonderful Experience MANY REASONS WHY 


thousands are now using 





FREE VALUABLE GIFT WITH 
EVERY ST. JOSEPH MISSAL 


y 


THE Holy Mass brings us all “Everyone’s Rosary” .. . richly 
closer to that standard of right the St. Joseph Missal illustrated in full color and 

. ; ret ER RE 
living we seek. With your St. Joseph at every Mass with inspiring thoughts for 


Daily Missal you will really take part 
in every step of the Blessed Sacrifice. 
The three important parts of the 
Missal . . . the “Ordinary,” which 
never changes, the Mass for the par- 
ticular day you are attending (the 
“Proper”) and the Special Prayers, 
are located for fast convenient refer- 
ence. At every moment . . . during 
every sacred step of the Mass you 
will be in the right place at the right 


’ f of 
Rosary devotions. Sent abs 


e 
Be 


Large Type. Most Readable Missal 


Complete for Every Day of the 
Year 


CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, Inc. 
Centered “Ordinary” ofthe Mass | eee S—S—S 225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
in Red and Black Type 





60 Illustrations, 22 world-famous 

















time. Ex Lati “ge . Masterpieces in Beautiful Colors 1 CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, Inc. 
* a8 Cry Latin phrase 1s put in ae Seitiaa -s a § 225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
clear English for you, and every P _ Arrang - less t ; 
movement of the Priest described for Page Turning ' Piouse sand me inmedictely the beoutiful new edition of “St. Joseph 
your understanding @ Simplified Calendar of Sund oe eee ee ee 
’ 5 +e of sundays L Rosary.” | may return the “St. Joseph Daily Missal” after 10 days ex 
_ YOUR ORDER FILLED PROMPTLY and Feast Days § amination if dissatisfied. Otherwise | begin payments of $2.00 a month 
The St Joseph Daily Missal will be @ Clear Directions. Ideal for Every § until special introductory price of $5.95 is paid 
_ to you at once. No waiting! This Beginner : Check here [] if you prefer Special Gold Edge 1 
St. Joseph Daily Missal will also @ Lon i 
Yaily } ‘ il ¢ g Silk Ribbon Markers 
make a beautiful and thoughtful gift. ; aE .. 
i ADDRESS 

\ ? 

‘ACT NOW! MAIL COUPON T — stu fas corms 

, 1 If you wish t u yment in full, avoiding arrying and Postal Charges 

bad ODAY 4 Sted $ 0 for Dates Editi yn.) : sae: 
: L) 


lutely Free with your order for 
“3 the “St. Joseph Daily Missal.’ 


each Mystery. Ideal for Rosary 
Novenas, private or for Family 


Y 


Contsins » “Treenury ot Prayers| WLELUMOL MCD ee) Dann 














An Exciting New Book That Answers Hundreds of Baffling Questions 


THE BOOK O 
MIRACLE 


By Zsolt Aradi 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 


The bay 


@ WHAT IS A MIRACLE? i 


® CAN SATAN WORK MIRACLES? 
@ WHY DOES GOD PERMIT 


DIABOLICAL POSSESSION? 


@ WHAT ARE THE GREATEST MIRACLES? 


@ MUST CATHOLICS BELIEVE IN 
OUR LADY’S APPARITIONS? 





AS YOUR FIRST SELECTION Choose Any One of These 
Worthwhile Books For Only 


OMNIBUS 


VOLUME =5 — | JESUS 


AND HIS TIMES 


ed Cat Edi- 


$200 


x 


; 


| 


PLA EAR — The 
mov biography of 





‘ 


THE MAN 
LUNG by L 





IN THE IRON 
ca Kir 


THOUGHTS FOR 
LIVING by B 


DAILY 
hop Ful- 





00) 





OMNIBUS VOLUME 
Contains in full: Th l 
wayman; Bernadette rilliant 
Lourdes; Wood t t the 
Tyrol. Plus excerpt Ir a 
publishers’ edition 
books would cost 


ever 





edition $3 


THE SPEAR — by Louis d 
Wohl t 


One of the m 


inspiring novels 


Crucifixion (and 


life it touched directly) 
written 


(Publisher's 
95) 





OMNIBUS VOLUME #2 — 
Three books complete > 
Fifth Miracle; 
Devil in.the Desert; plu 
excerpts (In publishers’ 
editions, these books would 
cost over $10.00) 


Fatime; 


r 
I 
! 
! 
! 
I 
I 
! 
l 
l 
| 
l 
! 
e 


Please send me 


(A $5.00 Value in Original Publisher's Edition) 


@ WHAT IS A MYSTIC? 
© 1S SPIRITISM A FRAUD? 


A Pascuratine survey of the 
miracles of the Old and New 
Testaments and modern times, 
The author reveals how certain 
‘“‘miraculous’’ happenings are 
really instances of telepathy, hyp. 
notism or clairvoyance. He also 
discusses the lives of the saints, 
the apparitions of Our Lady and 
the remarkable cures effected 
through her intercession, 


How This Offer Enables You to Enjoy the Most Inspiring 
Catholic Books — at Remarkable Savings 


ES, you are invited to accept 

THE BOOK OF MIRA- 
CLES — a $5.00 value FREE 
with membership in the Cath- 
olic Family Book Club. 

We make this generous offer 
to demonstrate how this new 
book club brings you the most 
enjoyable and inspiring new 
books at remarkable savings. 
Books with special meaning for 
Catholics. Books every member 
of your family can enjoy and 
profit from reading. 


Outstanding Approved Books 
— at a Substantial Saving 


To provide this type of read- 
ing at a substantial saving 
each month the Club’s editors 
carefully select one or more im- 
portant new books. Sometimes 
the Club Selection will be an 
“Omnibus” volume containing 
two or more complete books, or 
sometimes there will be one book 
so outstanding that it will be 
printed in a volume by itself. 

As a member, you pay only 
$2.00 for each selection, postage 
prepaid even though the vol- 
ume contains material which 


FREE 
Also send the book 
special price of only $2.00, postage paid 
coming selections. I need NOT take 
books during the whole year, for « 
my membership at any time 


a vol 


SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If, af 


delighted, 
cancelled 


[] JESUS AND HIS TIMES 
MAN IN THE IRON LUNG 
OMNIBUS VOLUME +1 


simply return 


them within 


Name 


THE BOOK OF MIRACLES and er 
have checked below 

I am to receive 
ume every month 
$2.00 each, postage paid 


OMNIBUS VOLUME +2 
OMNIBUS VOLUME 24 
OMNIBUS VOLUME +5 


would cost as much as $11.70 
in original publishers’ editions, 
There are no fees or membership 
dues, and you receive advance 
notice of all selections. You need 
take only two additional books 
during the next year and may 
cancel membership any time 
after that. 
A Generous Introductory Offer 
So that you may judge how 
worthwhile these books are, the 
Club is making this generous 
introductory offer. We will send 
you THE BOOK OF MIRA- 
CLES free. As your first Club 
Selection, you may choose ANY 
ONE of the nine outstanding 
books described on this page, for 
only $2.00. Unless you are de- 
lighted, you may return both 
books within 7 days, pay noth- 
ing, and forget the matter. 


SEND NO MONEY 

Take advantage of this remark- 
able opportunity. Let these two 
beautifully bound, truly inspiring 
books be the cornerstone 
wholesome and rich Catholic 
brary in your home. Mail the cou- 
pon promptly to: THE CATHOLIC 
FAMILY BOOK CLUB, Dept. 15-3, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


ce enmm  tm  c ERNE Se eS cm  ee ee 


CATHOLIC FAMILY BOOK CLUB, Dept. TS-3, 


Garden City, N. Y. | 
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THE SPEAR 


{_] THOUGHTS FOR | 
DAILY LIVING | 


Address . 

Zone No 

(if any) State 
Offer Good in Continental U.S.A. Only 


City 





